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GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


For a good catch of fish Gloucester-manned schooners and trawlers range the 
Atlantic from the Capes of Virginia to the coast of Iceland. Fishing men have 
been the city’s mainstay since the first settlers brought their tackle from England in 
1623. ... Incorporated as a town in 1642, Gloucester became a city in 1874, 232 years 
later... .In 1835 the print reproduced for the cover of “Dun’s Review” was drawn 
from nature and lithographed by F. H. Lane, a native Gloucesterman and noted 
marine artist. East Gloucester is in the foreground, Rocky Neck at left center, and 
the city’s comfortable harbor at center. This print appears through the courtesy of 
the Phelps Stokes Collection, New York Public Library. ... Today the city’s 300 
years of tradition, its annual memorial for men lost at sea, and its picturesque 
setting on Cape Ann double the 24,000 population each Summer. Within the city 
limits are the vacation resorts of Magnolia, Annisquam, Bass Rocks, and East 
Gloucester. Nearby is the Reef of Norman’s Woe, scene of “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus.” Gloucester has 46 manufacturing establishments employing 1,687 
wage earners on products valued at $8,278,000 (1939); mainly sea food, marine en- 
gines and equipment, refrigerators, steel forgings, glue,and boats. The dark granite 
of nearby quarries decorates the Woolworth Building and the towers of Brooklyn 
Bridge, New York. There are 364 retail stores with an $8,204,000 trade; 18 whole- 
salers share sales of $2,796,000 (1939 Census). About $1,000,000 worth of fish are 
landed at the port annually. Part of the catch is also unloaded at nearby ports. 
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-7 HIS year, when busi- 


ness organizations are exposed to 
unusual stresses, careful use of mea- 
suring sticks of financial soundness 
is unusually important. Here the 
author presents his annual report on 
the analysis of the finances of 36 in- 


- dustries, 24 wholesale lines, and 12 


retail trades, compiled after exami- 
nation of 1940 statements from sev- 
eral thousand companies. 


BENCHMARKS OF BUSINESS HEALTH 


J4 rlios for +e  * 


EW of the financial problems of 

our unfolding defense economy had 
been translated to any appreciable ex- 
tent into the financial condition of re- 
spective divisions of industry and com- 
merce by the closing days of 1940. The 
total defense program, initiated in June, 
1940, called for the expenditure of $28,- 
500,000,000. This initial estimate had 
been upped by successive steps in un- 
official quarters to no less than $150,- 
000,000,000 by the end of 1941. Con- 
tracts for only $11,153,000,000 were 
awarded during 1940, and actual cash 
disbursements before the end of that 
year amounted to but $1,885,000,000, or 
6.6 per cent of the total appropriations. 
The injection of this amount of pur- 
chasing power into the business world 
had only a moderate immediate effect 


ROY A. FOULKE 


Manager, Specialized Report Department 
Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 


on the financial ratios of industry and 
trade. 

Two of 14 ratios used in comparative 
yearly studies showed a_ noticeable 
change during 1940, the ratio of current 
debt to tangible net worth, and the 
ratio of current assets to current lia- 
bilities more generally known as the 
“current ratio.” 

In 42 of 70* divisions of industry and 
commerce surveyed over the five-year 
period from 1936 to 1940, the ratio of 
current debt to tangible net worth was 
higher in 1940 than in 1939, and in 
fifteen of these lines, the ratio was the 
highest over the entire five-year period. 
Of the 42 lines which disclosed higher 


* Comparable figures for five years are available for the 
70 lines discussed. They appear in Credit Problems in a 
War Economy, a booklet to be published shortly by Dun & 
Brapstreet, INc. 








proportions in this particular ratio for 
the year, 28 were manufacturers, nine 
were wholesalers, and five were re- 
tailers. The obvious explanation of 
this trend is that the current assets, con- 
sisting principally of cash, receivables, 
and merchandise, were beginning to 
bulk heavier toward the end of 1940, 
and current liabilities were expanding 
correspondingly. 

With heavier current assets and 
larger current liabilities, lower current 
ratios for the 1940 figures would be ex- 
pected, and that is exactly what occur- 
red. Out of the 70 divisions of industry 
and commerce for which comparative 
yearly ratios have been determined, 42 
showed lower current ratios, with the 
greatest concentration in manufactur- 
ing and the least in wholesaling lines. 












































ABOUT THE TABLEs ON Paces 7-9 


IN THESE TABLES the interquartile figures are the first and third, the median 
figure or “average” is the one between them in darker type. When any 
figures are listed in order according to their size, the median is the middle 
figure and the interquartile range is the range between the figures one- 
quarter and three-quarters down the list. 
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8, AND 9: tLoss. *These percentages 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLES ON PAGES 7, 
(of total debt to tangible net worth, and of net working capital represented 
by funded debts) were determined only for those lines of business and 
for those years in which a reasonable number of concerns had outstanding 


long-term liabilities. 


**Building contractors and job printers have no inventories in the credit 
sense of the term. Contractors only carry materials such as lumber, bricks, 
tile, cement, structural steel, and building equipment to complete particu- 
lar jobs on which they are working. They have no customary selling terms, 
each contract being a special job for which individual terms are arranged. 
Printers only carry current supplies such as paper, ink, binding materials, 
and lead for type-casting. 

***Part of the annual sales of these retail lines was for cash and part was 
on charge account. To obtain an average collection period it would have 
been necessary to deduct the amount of the cash sales from the annual net 
sales and then to have determined the average number of days for which 
the accounts and notes receivable were outstanding, based upon the result- 
ant yearly charge sales. The necessary information was available in too 
few cases to obtain an average collection period which could be used as a 
broad guide. 


CoLLectTion Perioo—The number of days that the total of trade accounts and notes 
receivable (including assigned accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for 
bad debts, represents when compared with the annual net credit sales. Formula— 
divide the annual net credit sales by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day. 
Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable by the average credit sales per 
day to obtain the average collection period. 

CurreNT Assets—Total of cash, accounts, and notes receivable for the sale of merchandise 
in regular trade quarters, inventory, listed securities when carried at the lower of cost 
or market, and United States Government securities. 

Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due within one year from statement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. This 
item also includes current reserves such as reserves for taxes and reserves for contingencies 
set up for specific purposes, but does not include reserves for depreciation. 

Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated book values of real estate, buildings, lease- 
hold improvements, fixtures, furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

FunpEp Dest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, serial notes, or other obligations 
with a maturity of more than one ycar from the statement date. 

INvENTORY—The sum of raw material, material in process, and finished merchandise. 
It does not include supplies. 

Net Prorirs—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, machinery, equipment, furni- 
ture, fixtures, and other assets of a fixed nature; reserve for taxes; reduction in the value 
of inventory to cost or market, whichever lower; charge-offs for bad debts; all miscel 

laneous reserves and adjustments; but before dividends or withdrawals. 

Net Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 365 days net after deductions 
for returns, allowances, and discounts from gross sales. 

Ner Sates To INvENTORY—The quotient obtained by dividing the annual net sales by 
the statement inventory. This quotient does not represent the actual physical turnover, 
which would be determined by reducing the annual net sales by the percentage of gross 
profit, and then dividing the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 

Net Workinc Capirat—The difference between the sum of the current assets and the 

sum of the current debt. 

TancisLte Net Wortu—tThe sum of all preferred stocks (if any) and common stocks, 
urplus, and undivided profits, less any intangible items in the assets, such as good-will, 
trade-marks, patents, copyrights, leascholds, mailing lists, treasury stock, organization 
expenses, and underwriting discounts and expenses. 

TurNoveR oF TANGIBLE Net Wortu—The quotient obtained by dividing the annual 

net sales by the tangible net worth. 

TuRNoVER OF Net Workinc Capirat—The quotient obtained by dividing the annual 

net sales by the net working capital. 
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Wholesale prices, according to the 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
showed practically no change during 
the year, rising only a fraction of a 
point from 79.2 in January to 80.0 in 
December of 1940. As a result of the 
relatively limited amount of actual 
defense spending in 1940, and the sta- 
bility of wholesale prices, the remain- 
ing balance sheet ratios disclose no 
appreciable effect of our emerging de- 
fense economy. 

Increased investments in plant facili- 
ties are playing a most strategic part in 
our changing world. We must expand 
plant capacities if we are to produce 
the “goods” and become “the great 
arsenal of democracy.” The ratios of 
fixed assets to tangible net worth which 
are the indications of increasing invest- 
ments in real estate, buildings, ma- 
chinery, and equipment, disclose no 
particular significance for 1940. Eight- 
een of the manufacturing lines, eight 
of the wholesaling, and only two of the 

(The text continues on page 10) 
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FOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Inventory Funded 
Number Assets to Profits on Profits on Net Tangible of Net Account Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net Covered by Debts to 
LinE oF BUSINEsS of Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Collection Inven Tangible — Tangible Tangible = Working Current Net Work 
Concerns Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital Debt ing Capital* 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Day Time Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
FOR 26 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES Continucd 
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— t ne and G1 2.10 0.83 2.61 4.15 3-59 5-06 60 7-4 12.9 56.1 79.8 99.1 
ddetelte alee 1.72 : 0.26 0.73 O85 _ : 2.63 2.80 __—«g2 _49 26.6 98.2 108.9 1 39.3 
SE ee ee 3.69 2.60 11.88 18.63 5.04 6.97 26 itd 12.0 22.1 62.2 57.7 
: 63 2.30 1.92 aX 9-73 4.07 6.17 42 0.3 25.2 48.8 77-2 88.0 
Children’s és 
1.53 0.61 1.56 2.40 2.30 ier 4 56 5.1 36.8 95-7 119.0 134.8 
a a ae 2.86 1.10 8.81 8.91 7.63 9.10 40 12.0 0.7 50.4 60.5 70.3 
. “ 31 1.91 0.44 3-43 4.07 6.23 6.66 43 7.8 1.4 84.5 96.6 104.0 
Goods, Converters ; 
(ia 168 0.19 1.13 1.20 3.97 4.19 53 5.3 2.4 137-5 222.7 1 30.5 
“ a tae 3.76 45 1 . 7.83 32 36 8.5 od 2!. 5 
Underwear, Women’s Silk ef? 1.45 9-19 10.49 7-83 11.02 30 10.5 70 21.9 40.5 40.9 
ety nae 89 2.24 0.68 2.97 3-47 4-41 6.10 44 9.7 12:3 50.2 76.5 77.3 
‘ a) 1.74 0.171 1.05! 1.15 3.48 4.51 56 5.5 21.8 97-4 100.2 126.5 
FOR ae WHOLESALE. “TR ASD IES 
; a ; 4.13 3.35 14.52 20.59 4-59 6.05 34 6.3 5-7 19.8 50.9 59.5 41.5 71.0 
Automobile Parts and 134 2.85 2.06 7.29 10.87 3.28 4.24 45 4-7 12.1 40.2 75.7 85.9 65.8 83.0 
Accessories é a 
2.10 1.13 2.32 3.65 2:47 2.93 61 9 29.9 66.7 104.9 106.3 92.0 106.3 
;.50 1.61 16.35 32.54 13.61 19.54 14 25. 2.9 11.0 16.0 45-9 
Butter, Eggs, and Cheese 42 1.97 0.86 6.61 10.82 8.88 12.42 21 2 13.6 41.2 44.3 94-4 
1.68 0.40 2.45 297 3.87 7.14 28 10.7 53-9 sel 22.7 163.6 
Cigars, Cisincies; ond 2.24 0.73 14.00 20.89 28.93 35.92 11 34.1 6.9 44.6 59.2 95.0 
Tob: 58 1.80 0.42 7.20 10.74 15.15 22.38 17 29.1 10.1 94.1 92.8 150.2 
wees sil Aw 1.56 0.08 1.52 283 11.00 __14.24 25 2: 30.8 127.7 134.3 195.6 ne 
4.97 1.55 12.04 20.54 8.26 r322 31 29.6 3.9 9-9 18.6 48.5 
Coal 29 2.86 1.04 5-14 11.55 4-20 11.62 49 12.8 22.4 23.6 34-5 107.3 
_—- Fc ss SMES 0.40 0.60 1.03 373 9.42 58 5-9 64.9 50.5 50.1 147.3 “a0 
4-37 2.65 10.79 15.22 5.13 6.25 27 15.9 8.7 27:2 2.9 44.3 
Coffee and Tea 21 2.45 2.34 9.20 11.37 2.79 5-50 41 8.6 17.0 33.7 72.6 70.7 
= 2.07 0.76 2.07 3-45 1.30 3.05 ef 30.4 56.9 114.6 119.5 
37.66 2.66 12.11 14.30 5.44 7.20 29 7.6 2.6 23.6 58.4 46.3 
Drugs and Drug Sundries 48 2.81 1.81 6.97 9.43 3.96 4.96 37 5-3 7.7 44-7 76.5 68.2 
; 1.94 0.71 ZI 3-99 2.65 3.11 60 4.4 22.8 80.7 99.4 115.6 ; 
4.16 2.43 6.39 7.9 4.75 6.11 49 8.6 1.0 I 3. 45.2 34.4 
Dry Goods 113 2.62 1.14 4-54 5-74 3.24 4-13 64 5.8 5.8 35-7 61.9 72.3 
oe & 0.42 1.92 1.85 2:1 3 2.88 86 4:5 21.1 07-7. 84.8 98.9 : 
3.31 3-75 15.21 20.73 5.08 7.23 32 8.4 2.4 32.7 59.7 58.9 
Flectrical Parts and Supplies 56 2.41 2.45 7.16 7.67 3.64 4-75 50 5-9 8.8 53-9 83.7 89.4 
1.90 0.54 2.80 2.99 3.08 3-33 67 4.1 20.0 90.0 97.2 130.0 
4.21 1.83 14.61 21.76 10.69 16.99 15 26.3 9.8 10.4 25.5 32.3 
Fruits and Produce, Fresh 21 2.09 0.81 8.30 13.42 8.84 14.08 21 19.1 36.2 38.3 54:3 101.2 
1.43 0.35 1.60 5.51 3.87 7.90 40 18.4 66.9 a 69.8 ee 85.5 174.2 is 
3 > 26) 2.77 18.8 8.8 5 7.59 15.0} 21 24.2 19.8 14.5 47-9 32.7 77-4 61.3 
Ga F i 7 x) / > ’ / ) > 
— and Lubricating 32 2.23 2.41 9.53 29.42 3.89 10.25 36 13.8 57-4 27.6 83.6 63.5 111.4 78.1 
, 1.43 0.75 2.88 3.65 1.97 5.37 43 11.0 74.6 48.8 114.4 146.9 168.2 146.4 
4.03 2.05 9.91 14.12 7.89 10.04 20 9.9 4:2 17.1 68.9 32.0 
Groceries 178 2.79 0.89 3.94 5.82 5.63 7.04 29 7 Ey | 13.2 40.2 90.3 56.2 
2.01 0.13 0.83 1.29 4.11 5.14 37 6.3 26.6 67.7 119.4 Vii; 
4.73 3.64 T1552 14.07 37.80 5.02 4! 5.0 4.2 15.9 40.6 Git 30.6 55:7 
Hardware 131 2.98 1.93 5-97 7.97 2.63 3.16 50 3-4 15.9 33:3 95-0 87.5 53-1 60.4 
2.26 0.63 ee 2.36 2.11 2:33 63 2.9 30.9 57.2 108.1 108.8 74.2 97:5 
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Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Inventory Funded 
Number Assets to Profits on Profits on Net Tangible of Net Account Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to toNet Covered by Debts t 
LINE 0} BusINESS ot Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Collection  Inaven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Current Net Work 
Concerns Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital Debt ing Capit 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cer 
FOR 24 WHOLESALE TRADES —Continued 
4.28 1.66 8.34 8.60 6.38 6.58 30 12.7 0.6 11.0 41.9 30.0 
Hosiery 36 2.90 0.75 2.71 3.28 4-53 4.97 53 ye | 1.9 40.0 62.1 56.8 
i 2.07 2.421 6.081 7.721 2.49 By 76 5.1 4.0 62.6 92.7 104.5 
pana 5-54 2.28 8.11 11.04 4.61 §.25 48 9-4 0.8 14.4 45-7 34.2 
Hosiery and Underwear 39 3.24 0.87 3.85 4.06 3.09 3.67 60 6.1 2.5 29.1 57-6 51.3 
2.49 0.25 0.81 EB 2.19 2.75 89 4.9 6.1 57-0 79.8 84.9 
aa 7 4-39 1.46 6.98 9.22 rs 6.29 6.59 32 16.1 1.6 22.9 30.8 73-9 4 
Knitted Outerwear 22 3.29 0.70 3.25 3.72 4-43 4.78 58 Il.1 2.7 41.8 47.1 92.6 
- 2.36 0.14 0.67 0.68 315 3.28 77 8.0 4.9 62.6 66.7 131.2 
_ 2-59 2.63 11.89 23.35 7.96 12.82 28 6.5 2.4 20.3 39.6 30.8 41.8 53-4 
Lumber 108 2.48 2.32 9.19 12.07 4.78 7-32 56 4:9 17.5 44-7 80.7 69.3 81.1 89.8 
1.90 RikS 2.75 5.80 2.58 3.26 86 2.7 28.2 71d 106.0 97-3 125.1 115.4 
i. 3-65 0.85 11.14 17.79 14.91 20.92 13 30.0 8.6 20.6 54.2 25.5 i 71.4 or 54-7 
Meat and Poultry 39 2.38 0.56 3-51 5.23 7.14 14.07 24 22.2 26.3 41.5 82.3 56.8 102.9 57-4 
1.70 0.09 0.48 1.12 4.28 9-35 32 11.7 56.3 62.8 100.9 79.9 166.9 68.8 
5.01 2.14 9.26 11.09 4.60 5.93 35 8.2 4.8 10.9 44.1 neal 30.5. 
Paints and Varnishes 31 2.89 0.92 1.78 2 2.25 4-38 59 5.8 25.4 24.3 62.4 68.2 
1.74 1.951 2.881 4.75 1.39 2.44 81 4.0 45.4 58.3 80.6 106.9 
3.96 1.59 7.24 10.55 5.98 7-52 35 9-3 2.2 25.0 50.9 56.4 
Paper 75 2.69 0.85 4.04 5.10 4-70 6.18 51 7.0 6.7 46.1 69.8 79-4 
2.05 o.11t 0.391 0.451 2.95 3-59 68 4.3 25.2 79.8 94.8 108.7 
ae ss 3-44 3.03 15.27 18.35 4.39 6.65 49 7.8 6.8 23.9 68.1 56.0 47-4 62.6 
paves ae Heating 93 2.64 1.65 7.50 10.26 3.15 4.40 58 a 21.2 47.2 77-5 82.8 81.7 81.5 
oupt <a 7 1.81 0.84 1.98 2.71 2.57 3.52 76 4.6 45-7 74.6 148.5 101.7 124.9 06.4 
: 5.25 1.04 5.95 7.71 5.40 6.99 62 6.5 08 19.2 41.9 34.9 rae 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 28 3.68 0.14 0.50 0.53 3-29 3-71 64 4.8 8.1 24.5 61.2 58.6 
2.44 1.0o1t 2.75! 3.10+ 2.73 3:05 vi 3 4-3 11.9 59.1 80.9 82.7 
2.02 1.63 15.75 21.62 10.41 rRE2 26 5 EY 4.0 54.8 74.0 87.9 mo 
Wines and Liquors 39 1.83 1.26 9.65 12.60 6.59 9.02 45 6.2 9-9 95-9 108.0 109.8 
1.52 1.51 5.84 8.64 2.90 4.50 61 3-4 22.8 143.1 143.0 137.9 24 
3 . 3.51 0.71 5.41 5-92 7.58 11.12 47 20.7 1.6 25.0 18.4 FEZO os ae 
Womenswear, Coats, Suits, nee ‘ . 
sir bah 2 2.46 0.48 3.07 3.27 5-49 6.96 56 16.7 2.6 53-6 31.9 145.4 
: — 1.98 0.04 0.12 0.15 3.33 3.53 98 10.2 8.7 78.9 51.3 188.3 
, 2.7 a 18 2.5 2 a. eal 27 7 Pe e 5.7 i wea 
Woolen and Worsted Piece 79 es EO 13.83 4-40) 9.20 37 7 0.5 55-7 68.1 75-4 
Cnaibe 38 1.78 0.97 4.19 4.36 5-75 6.76 59 5.9 1.5 107.6 100.8 110.7 
1.48 0.28 1.99 1.76 2.82 3:07 101 3.2 3-0 188.9 117.4 167.7 
FOR ra REPAEL TRADES 
4.11 6.06 12.98 1 3.90 2.17 2.36 171 8.8 a 20.2 22.9 74.9 
Clothing, Installment 38 3-52 5.42 9-05 10.43 1.74 2.03 20) 6.3 6.3 34:3 28.2 137-9 
2.53 2.88 4.65 5.18 F232 1.3 304 5-4 18.8 51.4 25-9 210.3 
3.82 3.28 11.69 17.30 3-55 4.40 bani 4-5 6.8 14.6 45-7 66.1 238 55.9 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 69 2.63 3-33 7-42 10.79 2.38 3-45 wee 3.6 14.6 33-6 62.3 87.8 59.6 114.0 
ER OF 2.49 4.26 5.75 1.31 1.Q0 dbase 2.5 31.9 66.5 84.0 114.6 84.5 139.5 
3-55 1.08 3-74 6.28 3.29 8.64 34 14.1 21.1 5.8 33.8 22.3 51.0 60.6 
Coal 29 2.50 0.95 1.34 4.12 1.87 4.89 67 12.8 55-7 23.1 50.2 35.2 112.9 112.5 
a. 1.37 3.06 | 3.261 (5.391 105 __:1.77 84 6.4 85.4 54.8 75.4 93-4 176.4 131.4 
4.62 4:54 10.31 16.46 2.97 5.15 or 74% 11.9 12.9 53.0 53.2 41.3 64.2 
Department Stores 259 3.27 2.50 6.37 10.32 2.34 4.04 tad 5.9 25.2 27.7 73-6 69.7 59-5 85.1 
: A 2.46 EOF 2.31 4:99 1.74 3.03 wii 4.2 58.9 43-7 104.7 90.6 84.2 118.9 
3-96 2.99 10.53 15.53 4.19 4.79 =" 7.3 4.7 20.9 40.2 50.3 
Fur Garments 35 2.68 1.89 8.58 9-33 2.49 3-31 behets 4.6 11.6 37-7 63.4 94.0 
a eee BS tg 038 —0-G§3 LS Ls a LS 25: Se 89.4 ney 
5.28 6.54 12.66 14.42 1.92 2.20 185 6.2 2.8 15.3 51.5 20.6 59.2 65.0 
Furniture, Installment 170 3-14 4-55 7.46 8.21 1.37 1.68 227 5.0 12.8 32.7 81.3 31.5 110.6 gI.2 
va 8g 258 884 404s got gt 290.7 a 098 48.374 139.6 
2.50 rey 2 13.76 28.36 11.91 18.05 re 11.5 27.1 34.5 57.1 116.4 49-7 92.1 
Groceries, Chain 20 1.73 1.34 10.14 11.14 6.79 12.43 “ee 9.5 38.8 62.2 85.2 145.1 70.0 117.5 
a en Ae 1.40 0.37 2.70 3-45 6.23 go2 *** 84 868 103.5 00 218.8 94-9 138.8 
5.61 22 10.49 16.72 2.95 5.11 eee 4.0 8.6 7.6 61.2 15.8 
Hardware 43 3.07 1.88 4-52 5.78 2.11 3-06 iis 3-4 38.2 21.4 84.9 40.0 
a - 1.98 0.62- _0.74 1.25 1.17 A25 = pe 50.9 54.5 113.6 70.9 
3-73 5-45 15.87 20.65 3.19 4.82 53 5-3 20.9 yey 34.2 53.2 20.9 51.5 
Lumber 80 2.96 3.01 5-77 8.17 1.80 3.32 70 4-4 31.8 22.9 75.2 72.2 53.0 64.4 
"a 2.29 1.66 | 1.89 3.83 1.03 2.3 84 2.8 53.2 46.7 103.0 Q2.1 06.8 105.5 
oe 3.56 2.61 7.02 13.59 3.27 5.74 gs 2-7 6.9 23.0 73.2 30.8 
Men's Furnishings 30 2.24 2.18 4.50 5-78 2.06 2.58 oes 3.0 19.0 42.0 129.3 55-6 
8 : 1.94 0.91 1.48 1.55 1.05 1.60 oe 2.0 49.6 62.8 167.3 66.5 
4.30 3-72 18.70 27.98 5.73 7.69 eee 6.6 8.4 14.6 85.0 23.4 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 36 2.91 1.88 7.15 9-73 oO 5.07 ee 3-9 19.9 32.7 99.4 38.7 
a, a : 2.52, 002 0.06 __—a.10 1.21 3.08 adi 2.9 36.3 51.3 134.8 55.8 
W . : ; 3°47 2.31 8.21 15.95 5.30 7.10 tae 11.0 12.5 24.3 39.7 46.9 60.6 58.8 
Vomen’s Specialty Shops 105 2.63 1.34 4-65 6.99 3-59 6.74 ra 8.6 20.4 45-4 95-5 70.1 93-1 83.5 
2.02 O.4l 1.09 1.61 1.90 4.2 lic 5-7 43.2 60.2 749.9 QF.2 137.1 109.2 
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retailing lines show increased percent- 
age investments in fixed assets during 
the year, and these increases are all of a 
minor nature. In other words, 28 of the 
divisions of industry and commerce 
show an upward trend in this particu- 
lar ratio, while 42 showed a downward 
trend. 

The turnover of net working capital 
was greater in 1940 for 24 lines of busi- 
Ness activity and smaller for 46 lines. 
The turnover was higher in seventeen 
manufacturing lines, three wholesaling 
lines, and four retailing lines. In nine 
of the divisions, the turnover for 1940 
was the highest for the five-year spread 
from 1936 through 1940. Among these 
nine lines were manufacturers of indus- 
trial machinery, canners of fruits and 
vegetables, manufacturers of paints, 
lacquers, and varnishes, packers of meat 
and provisions, and wholesalers of lum- 
ber. In these particular divisions of 
activity, the increased volume was of 
large proportions. 

Other selected ratios which normally 
would be of particular interest at a time 
of such fundamental industrial adjust- 
ments as we are going through, show 
little change. The ratios of net sales to 
inventory, for example, disclose nomi- 
In 28 
divisions of business activity this par- 


nal variations for the year. 


EWING GALLOWAY PHOTO 


ticular ratio was 
greater, in 33 it 
was smaller, in 
seven it was the 
same in 1940 as in 
1939, and in two 
specialized lines 
this particular 
ratio could not be 
computed. The 
changes whether 
upward or down- 
ward were of a 

nature 
but three 
exceptions, 
manufacturers of 
industrial ma- 
chinery, manu- 
facturers of cur- 
tains, draperies 


minor 
with 





FinanciaL Ratios ror DEPARTMENT STORES 
BY S1zE (TaNciBLE Net WortH) CLassEs 


Number of Concerns 
Current Assets to Current Debt (Times) 
Net Profits on Net Sales (%).......- 
Net Profits on Tangible Net Worth (%) 
Net Profits on Net Working Capital (%) 
Turnover of Tangible Net Worth (Times) 
Turnover of Net Working Capital 
(Times) 
Net Sales to Inventory (Times) 
Fixed Assets to Tangible Net Worth (%) 
Current Debt to Tangible Net Worth (%) 
Total Debt to Tangible Net Worth (%) 
Net Working Capital Represented b; 
MRVEDCOLY (5) bcs Sew ees z 
Inventory Covered by Current Debt (9%) 
Net Working Capital Represented by 
Funded Debts (°%) 


See explanatory material on page 6... . 
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The figures 


Under $200,000 to 


$200,000 $500,000 


58 
3.18 
3-31 
8.37 
12.55 


2.01 


SPU Ut oO 


3- 
5- 
3. 
5. 


63.6 
64.0 


ss 
107.6 


are medians. 


Over 
$500,000 


88 


0 

“4 
10.99 
2.33 


4.31 
7.2 
40.5 


20.2 


69.8 


59.0 
66.6 


80.9 


and bedspreads, and wholesalers of 
knitted outerwear. 
three fields, the ratio of net sales to 
inventory was the highest in 1940 for 


In each of these 


the five-year spread. 

Since December, 1940, the tempo of 
basic changes in our economy has con- 
Along with the 
tremendously increased Federal ap- 


tinued to step up. 


propriations and cash expenditures has 
come a sustained upward surge in 


wholesale prices. On November 22, 


1941, the wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reflected an 
advance of 16 per cent over a one-year 
period. Farm products in this broad 
index had increased 31.3 per cent while 
all commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts had increased 13.2 per cent during 
the same period. The 1941 figures of 
industrial and commercial business 
cnterprises will show the greater effects 
of these more powerful impacts on our 
steadily intensifying defense economy. 














CZ 
Tite extensive 


powers now available to control prices 
in Canada have evolved gradually since 
the outbreak of the war. Initially, only 
necessities of life were controlled. In- 
dustrial and war materials were not 
brought under formal control until 
June 1940; rent fixing started several 
months later. Controls over agricul- 
tural products were established at vari- 
ous times throughout this period. 
After two years of war, the power to 
control all Canadian prices was cen- 
tralized in one agency, The Wartime 


3 — - 
Prices and Trade Board. In mid- 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to a colleague, 
Mr. Henry Brodie, who prepared the Calendar of Control 
Measures and made many helpful suggestions in connec- 


tion with the textual material. 


CANADIAN WARTIME PRICE CONTROL 


JULES BACKMAN 
New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 


October Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King announced the adoption of a gen- 
eral price and wage ceiling plan fixing 
all prices at the level prevailing in the 
four weeks ending October 11. This, 
Canada’s most drastic move thus far, 
took effect December 1, after being 
postponed from November 17. 
Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, established upon the outbreak of 
the war, until recently had jurisdiction 
primarily over the prices, supplies, and 
distribution of any goods designated as 
necessities of life—especially food, 
clothing, and fuel. This agency ad- 
ministers the installment credit and 


[1] 
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rent controls and checks retail prices to 
ensure that they are not raised unduly 
because of excise taxes, import levies, 
and import restrictions. There is to be 
no pyramiding of mark-ups on excise 
and on War Exchange taxes. (A simi- 
lar policy was enunciated by Leon Hen- 
derson after the new U. S. excise taxes 
went into effect at the beginning of 
October.) In Canada, the tax must be 
shown as a separate item on the invoices 
of manufacturers or wholesalers. 

The Board, which originally con- 
sisted of three members, has twice been 
enlarged. At present there are six 
members, one of whom is the Chair- 
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CANADIAN WHOLESALE PRICES: 1914-1916 AND 1939-1941 
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man of the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board. His position permits co- 
ordination between the activities of the 
two Boards. In addition, whenever a 
product under a Controller is to be 
price-fixed, that Controller or his repre- 
sentative temporarily becomes a seventh 
member of the Board. Five other mem- 
bers of the Board are heads of peace- 
time agencies and include Chairman 
of the Tariff Board, Commissioner of 
Excise, Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act, Director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Marketing 
Service and the Senior Trade Com- 
missioner. 


Control Powers 


The Board can investigate costs and 
orices, fix maximum markups or prices, 
buy or sell necessities of life, comman- 
deer supplies, require licenses, prohibit 
exports, and obtain any necessary infor- 
mation. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police helps the Board “get their profi- 
teers” by making field investigations of 
complaints. The Weights and Mea- 
sures Inspection Service of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce and the 
Board’s own staff are also used for this 


purpose. Some decentralization was 


provided by using the provincial at- 











NUMBER OF MONTHS AT WAR 


torneys-general to prosecute violations 
and to investigate complaints in their 
jurisdictions. 

Although the Board has considered 
many complaints, there have been rela- 
tively few prosecutions. In the early 
days of the control, the prosecutions for 
profiteering were widely publicized as 
a deterrent to other would-be violators. 

Wherever possible, difficulties were 
eliminated voluntarily rather than 
through compulsion. Thus, the Board 
early stated that “its objective is to 
create an enlightened and effective pub- 
lic opinion, rather than an imposing 
record of criminal convictions.” In one 
area, where collusive price fixing was 
charged in the distribution of coal, the 
practice was abandoned when the Com- 
missioner of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act (somewhat comparable to our 
Anti-Trust Division) was called into 
the conference. Investigations of sup- 
plies, distribution, or hoarding have 
been made for many products, includ- 
ing butter, textiles, fuel, leather, beans, 
flour, mill feeds, meat, and liver oil. 

Statistics on inventories, supply, pro- 
duction, distribution, and prices have 
been taken on a wide scale. To check 
the continuous flow of complaints, re- 
tail price data are regularly compiled 
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for more than 100 towns throughout 
Canada with the co-operation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The Board’s powers have been dele- 
gated to Administrators who handle 
the following controls: 


DATE OF 
INDUSTRY APPOINTMEN! 
Wool as Sept. 18, 1939 
Sugar yeas Oct. 3, 1939 
Hides and Leather Oct. 3, 1939 
Coal Oct. 18, 1939 
Rentals Sept. 11, 1940 


Animal and Vegetable Oils Oct. 9, 1940 


These Administrators were selected 
from outside the industries they direct. 
However, each has a Technical Advisor 
who is a leading expert in the field to 
be controlled. The British policy is to 
appoint as administrators or controllers 
persons associated. with the industry. 
In each country the Administrator 
works very closely with the industry 
to obtain adjustments in its prices by 
voluntary means. 

Until the adoption of the general 
price ceiling, direct price control had 
been imposed only on wool, bread and 
flour, butter, hides and leather, and 
rentals. In every instance except rents, 
direct price control was considered a 
temporary expedient which should be 
abandoned as soon as possible. 

The price of wool used for military 
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purposes was fixed November 24, 1939, 
after some holders refused to sell at the 
price voluntarily agreed upon between 
the Wool Administrator and the major 
part of the industry. The sharp increase 
in military demand and the inability to 
obtain new supplies had created a tem- 
porary shortage. Since prices were 
more than 50 per cent above the pre- 
war level and a further rise could not 
attract new supply, prices were fixed. 
With the inflow of supplies after the 
turn of the year and the release of the 
hoarded wool, the tight situation was 
alleviated; on January 27, 1940, price 
was decontrolled. 

Maximum bread and flour prices 
were fixed on August 5, 1940, at the 
level prevailing July 23 to prevent rises 
during an investigation of the effect on 
the milling and baking industry of a 
15 per cent processing tax per barrel of 
wheat (equivalent to 70 cents a barrel 
for flour). It was found that, due to a 
decline in wheat prices, the price of 
flour including the tax was no higher 
than at the beginning of the year. With 
this statement the Board revoked its 
price fixing order about a month later. 
When a rise in bread prices became 
imminent this July, the processing tax 
was removed. In August the slicing 
and elaborate wrapping of bread was 
prohibited with a view to keeping costs 
down. 
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A third product temporarily price 
controlled was butter. Production and 
stocks had decreased while consump- 
tion increased. Consequently, butter 
prices advanced about 60 per cent in the 
last three months of 1940. The shortage 
was due in part to the production, 
under the stimulus of special subsidies, 
of cheese which would be sent to Great 
Britain. 

As the price of butter rose, it was 
feared that it would become more 
profitable to produce that product in- 
stead of cheese and thus cause a diver- 
sion which might be harmful to the 
war effort. Moreover, the producing 
season was at the lowest ebb; most of 
the available butter was held by dealers, 
who would be the main beneficiaries 
of any further price increase. 

Since no increase in imports was pos- 
sible at that time, maximum wholesale 
prices were fixed slightly below the pre- 
vailing level. Consumers were asked to 
avoid waste. In the following months 
the market price fluctuated below the 
fixed maximum, and on May 1, 1941, 
the maximum prices were accordingly 
revoked. 

To keep Canadian hide prices in line 
with those in the United States, prices 
were informally fixed last July. A letter 
to this effect was sent to Canadian 
packers and dealers soon after hide 
prices had been fixed somewhat below 










prevailing market levels in the United 
States. At the end of August, a more 
detailed schedule of prices was issued 
by the Administrator. One purpose of 
restraining a further price rise was to 
make Canadian prices more attractive 
and thus to conserve dollar exchange by 
discouraging hide imports from the 
United States. The price of ice in 
Montreal was also fixed informally dur- 
ing the past Summer. 


Rent Control 


The most important direct control 
exercised by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board until the recent ceiling 
plan was that over rents. On Septem- 
ber 11, 1940, the Board was given power 
to control these and two weeks later the 
first controls were instituted. The de- 
velopment of industrial and military 
activities had led to sharp increases in 
population of certain cities, with the 
consequent shortage of housing facili- 
ties. The Board appointed local Rental 
Committees for each area and set maxi- 
mum rentals as of some earlier date. 
By October, 1941, there were 63 rent- 
controlled areas; more than 7,500 rent- 
als are reported to have been fixed by 
these Committees. 

Initially, rents were frozen as of Janu- 
ary 2, 1940, and any increases which 
eccurred between that date and the 
imposition of control had to be can- 
celled. Most severely affected by these 
controls were leases drawn in May (the 
second most important renting date) 
1940. Since February 1941 the basic 
date in new orders has been January 2, 
1941. Even if an area were not desig- 
nated as controlled and maximum rent- 
als were not established, a landlord was 
subject to prosecution for profiteering 
if he charged excessive rents. Under 
certain conditions the landlord can in- 
crease rentals above the specified maxi- 
mums. 

A government-owned company, 
Wartime Housing, Ltd., was organized 
last March and undertakes housing pro- 
grams in areas where there is an acute 
shortage because of war projects. These 
accommodations, according to the 






















































































































Minister of Munitions and Supply “will 
be temporary in character, built at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with 
proper standards in health and sanita- 
tion, and will be rented to the occu- 
pants.” To facilitate mass production, 
most building is concentrated in a few 
standard types of houses. Until the 
end of October, expenditures of $15,- 
750,000 provided for the construction 
of 4,427 bungalows, 35 staff houses, and 
other buildings. 


Sugar 


Sugar furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion of efforts to solve wartime prob- 
lems without recourse to direct price 
control. Immediately after the start of 
the war, housewives, remembering the 
shortages in World War I, began to 
hoard sugar. As a remedy the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board suggested to 
refiners that deliveries be increased by 
ac least 25 per cent (the actual increase 
was about 30 per cent). 

To replenish the dwindling stocks of 
refiners, large industrial users, at the 
request of the Board, released part of 
their supplies to them. Further to in- 
crease supplies, the dumping duty on 
refined sugar was suspended for about 
two months. An agreement with the 
United Kingdom also increased the 
flow of supplies from abroad. In this 
connection, the Sugar Administrator 
acts as the sole importer and, hence, 
determines the price that refiners pay. 
The following Spring, due to an in- 
crease in the cost of raw sugar to the 
British Controller, it became necessary 
to raise prices in Canada. 

To prevent refiners from making an 
inventory profit, the Administrator 
took over their supplies at 5 P.M., May 
20, and then resold the sugar to them 
the following morning at an increase 
of one-third of 1 cent per pound. The 
profit thus accrued to the government. 
Similarly, to prevent anticipatory buy- 
ing and hoarding due to a proposed in- 
crease of 1 cent per pound in the excise 
tax on sugar last Spring, the Adminis- 
trator ordered the refineries to increase 
their price by that amount immediately. 








In effect, this action added the equiva- 
lent of the tax to the price at once and 
eliminated the incentive to accumulate 
stocks. The entire increase accrued to 
the government. When the tax was 
levied several weeks later, the pre- 
budgetary levy was rescinded. 

For wool, too, a number of indirect 
measures were used. They included 
temporary suspension of the customs 
duty, embargo on exports to conserve 
domestic supplies, requests that manu- 
facturers should not use for civilian 
purposes wool suitable for military 
needs, and arrangements with the 
United Kingdom Controller to ensure 
an adequate supply. All imports of 
wool are co-ordinated through the Ad- 
ministrator’s office which, where short- 
ages exist, can effect the necessary allo- 
cation. 

Cod liver oil is a commodity for 
which price control was “deliberately” 


Adapted from index numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
| 
| Sept. 1939 Aug. 1940 Dec. 1940 Aug. 1941 Sept. 1941 
| 


Vegetable Products : 

Animals and Their Products 

Fibers, Textiles, and Textile Products 
Wood, Wood Products, and Paper 

Iron and Its Products 

Non-ferrous Metals and Their Products 
Non-metallic Minerals and Their Products 
Chemicals and Allied Products 


Aur. Groups 


Cost or LivinG Sr Stee ists 


avoided and a price rise encouraged. 
Before the war, Canada imported about 
three-fourths of its needs from Great 
Britain and Norway. As the war spread 
and intensified, these sources were no 
longer available; domestic supplies had 
to be increased. Under the stimulus of 
high prices, the domestic output of cod 
liver oil increased from 56,000 gallons 
in 1939 to more than 200,000 in 1940. 
Export of cod livers and cod liver oil is 
subject to licensing. 

Since the end of August, responsibil- 
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| CANADIAN WHOLESALE CommopitTy PRICES 1939-1941 


Selected Groups—August 1939 = 100 


ity for all price control is centered in 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
which may fix maximum, specific, and 
minimum prices and mark-ups of 
goods and services. Such prices or mark- 
ups may be set for manufacturers, im- 
porters, exporters, producers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, retailers, suppliers, and 
other dealers. It is clear that prices at 
every stage of the economic process may 
be fixed at the discretion of the Board. 
Under certain conditions, it may also: 

1. control installment selling, 

2. require licenses, 

3. inspect books of record, 

. examine stocks of goods and ma- 
terials held, 

5. require written returns, 

6. commandeer supplies at prices to 
be determined by the court if voluntary 
agreement is not possible, and 

7. buy and sell goods through desig- 
nated agencies. 





118.2 119.7 120.6 532.3 134.6 
SEL.2 110.5 119.9 139.0 143.6 
108.4 125.7 126.9 141.1 145.4 
105.2 116.1 116.7 124.6 125.4 
102.3 108.9 113.9 114.9 114.9 
106.6 110.2 111.2 111.9 111.9 
100.6 107.3 107.9 115.9 116.9 
104.3 117.3 117.0 129.5 131.4 
108.4 114.2 116.4 127.0 128.9 





102.8 105.1 107.1 112.8 113.8 


———— pore 





Other agencies, to be described, con- 
tinue to function. But all decisions 
concerning prices are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board. Thus, when the 
Timber Controller changed the fixed 
price of several grades of lumber in 
September, his Order stated that the 
action was taken with the “concurrence 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board.” The Board also has power to 
override prices fixed by provincial and 
municipal authorities. 

The Board is now preparing to li- 
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cense all persons or firms handling food 
products, feeds, clothing, millinery, 
footwear, or furs. Licenses must be ob- 
tained by more than 200,000 retailers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, brokers, commis- 
sion merchants, co-operatives, and auc- 
tioneers. A Director of Licensing 
handles the applications. All licenses 
must be secured by December 1, after 
which transactions by unlicensed firms 
or persons are prohibited. Whenever 
goods are bought for resale, both the 
buyers’ and sellers’ license numbers 
must be on the invoice or sales slip. 
The licensing scheme was adopted 
in preparation for the most drastic con- 
trol, the price ceiling. According to the 
Director of Licensing, “These restric- 
tions are not designed to curtail oper- 
ations in any way. But, by placing 
every person who in any way handles 
the commodities named in the Order 
under license, the Board will have the 
machinery with which to make speedy 
checks on available stocks and to police 
more effectively any price fixing order 
which may be instituted.” 
On October 18, the Prime Minister 





announced that, effective 
November 17, (later 
postponed to December 
1) the maximum prices 
for all goods, except ex- 
ports, are to be fixed at 
the levels prevailing be- 
tween September 15 
and October 11. Prices 
are also fixed for many 
services, including elec- 
tricity, gas, water, tele- 
graph, telephone, trans- 
portation, warehousing, 
undertaking, launder- 
ing, cleaning, tailoring, 
dressmaking, painting, 
supplying of meals and 
refreshments. This step 
was taken because Can- 
ada was entering a period 
of full employment of 
resources; sharp price 
rises were taking place; 
and the shortages could 
not be relieved by sup- 
plies from the United States, since this 
country too suffered from inadequate 
supplies. 

Control over the prices and supplies 
of industrial goods and munitions was 
vested in the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, established in April 1940. 
Controllers, who are appointed, have 
the authority to fix maximum, mini- 
mum, or specific prices and mark-ups, 
to issue licenses, establish quotas, con- 
trol distribution, examine a company’s 
books, commandeer, determine num- 
ber of grades or types that can be pro- 
duced, and control plant expansion. 
Thus far, Controllers have been ap- 
pointed for the following: 


Date oF 
INpusTRY APPOINTMENT 
1. Steel ; June 24, 1940 
2. Lumber and Timber June 24, 1940 
a: June 28, 1940 
4. Metals... July 15, 1940 
5. Machine Tools Aug. 22, 1940 
6. Power Aug. 23, 1940 
7. Ship Construction and Repairs Nov. 27, 1940 
8. Motor Vehicles Feb. 13, 1941 
9. Chemicals July 10,1941 
10. Transit Aug. 15, 1941 
11. Supplies (rubber, silk, radios, 
re Sept. 2, 1941 
12. Construction Sept. 18, 1941 


Unlike the Administrators who were 

appointed by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, several of the Controllers 
were previously connected with the in- 
dustries they supervise. These Con- 
trollers and the Director General of 
Priorities automatically became mem- 
bers of a Wartime Industries Control 
Board, which was established in June 
1940, to co-ordinate their activities. 

Under the reorganization effected 
last August, the price activities of Con- 
trollers are subject to the approval of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
while the Wartime Industries Control 
Board has complete control of all sup- 
plies, priorities, and allocation of ma- 
terials essential to the war effort. 

Formal price control was resorted to 
by the Controllers only for iron and 
steel scrap, lumber, and gasoline and 
fuel oil. Iron and steel scrap prices 
were fixed in July, after they had risen 
sharply because of hoarding and com- 
petitive bidding. This rise upset their 
normal relationship to pig iron prices, 
which had remained unchanged due to 
a voluntary agreement between the 
Controller and the industry. To re- 
establish this relationship, purchasers 
of scrap were ordered not to pay more 
than prices which were fixed below pre- 
vailing market quotations. 

At the end of May, maximum manu- 
facturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ 
prices were established over lumber and 
millwork sold for Canadian consump- 
tion. Previously these had been subject 
to voluntary control. Prices of lumber 
for export were not fixed. The retail 
prices of lumber were frozen at the 
level prevailing April 1, 1941, while 
non-retail prices were based mainly up- 
on existing industry price lists. The 
Controller estimated in August that 
prices would have been $10 more per 
thousand feet if price control had not 
been instituted. 

In September, new maximum price 
schedules were issued for spruce lum- 
ber, shingles, hard maple, soft elm, and 
basswood. However, dealers had to 
allow purchasers a 2 per cent deduction 
from the maximum price if payment 

















































was made within 30 days after ship- 
ment. 

The Controllers have been able to 
prevent price rises in some industries 
by voluntary agreements. The Steel 
Controller, soon after his appointment 
in June 1940, secured an agreement 
from the industry that it would not 
raise iron and steel prices without his 
consent. Although he rejected several 
requests for increases, the old prices 
have continued to be respected. Co- 
operation has also proved effective 
in restraining price rises for non- 
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ferrous metals and aluminum scrap. 

Last November a Wartime Require- 
ments Board was created to study 
priorities. ‘Three months later, at its 
suggestion, a Priorities Branch was es- 
tablished in the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply. The Director Gen- 
eral of Priorities has authority to 
allocate materials, to set up a priorities 
list in co-operation with the officials of 
the various services, issue priority per- 
mits, control the use of industrial and 
transportation facilities, supersede pri- 
vate contracts for civilian supplies, give 


priorities to exports and priorities favor- 
ing goods essential for civilian welfare 
over non-essential goods. The Director 
General can also alter delivery dates 
and divert deliveries of completed or- 
ders. His office handles applications 
for priorities on materials secured from 
the United States. 

Wherever possible, direct negotiation 
is used. According to a recent news 
release, “producers are expected to meet 
their own production problems by ne- 
gotiation with others . . . . priority cer- 
tificates will only be issued when all 
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1939 


September 3. Wartime Prices and Trade Board es- 
tablished “to provide safeguards . . . against any 
undue enhancement in the prices of food, fuel, 
and other necessities of life, and to ensure an 
adequate supply and equitable distribution of 
such commodities.” 

September 10 Canapa declared war against Germany. 

September 13 Munitions and Supply Act provided for 
the establishment of a separate Ministry of Supply 
if and when deemed necessary. 

September 15 War Supply Board established and vest- 
ed with authority “to mobilize, conserve and co- 
ordinate the economic and industrial facilities 
available in respect to munitions supplies and de- 
fense projects.” 

September 15  Foreicn Exchange Control Board estab- 
lished with complete control over all capital move- 
ments and transactions as well as commodity im- 
ports and exports. 


September 18 First Administrator (Wool) appointed 
by Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

September 20 Exporration of strategic minerals (as- 
bestos, aluminum, copper, lead, nickel, zinc, scrap 
metals of all kinds) which are deemed capable 
of conversion to war purposes prohibited except 
under. license from the Minister of National 
Revenue. 

November 2 Att dealers in coke and coal licensed. 

November 24 First formal price control: Maximum 
prices for wools of types “44’s to 50’s” are fixed at 
45 cents a pound, effective December 1, 1939. 

December 9 Wartime Prices and Trade Board regu- 
lations amended to provide for co-operation be- 
tween Dominion and Provincial authorities in the 
administration of enforcement. 


December 13. Bacon agreement with United King- 
dom, providing for delivery of 5,600,000 pounds 
of bacon weekly to British Ministry of Food. Con- 
tract retroactive to cover period from November 
17, 1939, to October 31, 1940. Bacon Board set 
up to ensure fulfilling of contract, to determine 


January 23 
March 6 


May 23 


June 21 


June 24 


August 6 


August 8 


August 8 


September 6 
September 11 


September 24 


October 26 


November 16 


prices to be paid packers, ensure farm prices to 
farmers for hogs, etc. 


1940 


Price of wool decontrolled. 





AcricuLturaL Supplies Board estab- 
lished to ensure constructive direction of agricul- 
tural production in Canada. 

DeparTMENT of Munitions and Supply 
established. 

Canapa contracts to deliver 35,000 long 
tons of cheddar cheese to United Kingdom and 
sets up Dairy Products Board to ensure fulfill- 
ment of contract. 

NationaL Resources Mobilization Act: 
Granting Governor in Council emergency power 
to mobilize human and material resources of 
country for purposes of defense. 

Wartime Industries Control Board set 
up: to consist of various Controllers, and to act as 
a means of co-ordination within Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

Maximum prices of bread and flour for 
consumption in Canada fixed at prices prevailing 
as of July 23, 1940. 

SreeEx Controller issues tentative priority 
schedule to steel industry. 

No seRVICE station may be erected for 
sale of gasoline or other petroleum products; no 
pump facilities may be installed without approval 
of Oil Controller. 

Prices of bread and flour decontrolled. 
Rent control instituted. Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board vested with same powers in re- 
spect to rentals as with necessities of life. 
RentAts frozen as of January 2, 1940, in 
certain war-congested areas. 

Exports of machine tools, iron and steel 
in certain forms, and chrome ore prohibited ex- 
cept under license. 

Wartime Requirements Board estab- 
lished to formulate priority policies. 
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other means of obtaining necessary pro- 
duction have been tried and found 
inadequate.” Steel mills have been 
required to submit their rolling sched- 
ules to the Controller and all new 
orders for pig iron must be sent to him 
for approval. In September it was esti- 
mated that only about 35 per cent of 
the steel output was available for non- 
defense purposes. The order of priority 
in this industry has been: 

1. War materials. 

2. Transportation, mining, petro- 
leum, and public utilities. 


3. Agricultural implements, pulp, 
paper, and lumber. 

4. Other uses. 

More than a year ago, the number of 
gasoline service stations was limited 
by prohibiting the establishment of new 
ones and by forbidding the re-opening 
of closed stations without the approval 
of the Oil Controller. In addition, the 
use of oil in boilers, furnaces, and 
equipment not requiring it up to Sep- 
tember 1940, was prohibited except 
when requirements aggregated less 
than 4,000 Imperial gallons annually, 


Last June the installation of all new 
oil-consuming equipment of any kind 
was prohibited. The use of oil in any 
equipment not then requiring it was 
also forbidden. In July, gasoline sta- 
tions were ordered (not requested, as 
in the United States) to close from 
7 P.M. to 7 A.M. every day and all day 
Sunday; sales on credit were prohibit- 
ed. Supplies to dealers in September 
were limited to 75 per cent of the ag- 
gregate motor fuel supplied in July. 
First claim on these limited supplies 
was given to public utility, police, 





December 13 


Wartim™ Prices and Trade Board vested 


August 5 


CALENDAR OF CANADIAN PRICE CONTROL MEASURES—( Continued ) 


Sace of sliced bread and bread in more 























with responsibility of seeing that War Exchange 
Conservation tax is not used to increase domestic 
prices of goods more than justified. 


December 27. Maximum prices fixed for butter. 


1941 


February 20 Priorities Branch established in Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 


Export Permit Branch set up in Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce to centralize con- 
trol for the issuance of export permits. 


April 15 SpectiaL Products Board set up to handle 
and ensure adequate supplies of all agricultural 
products, other than bacon and dairy products, 
which United Kingdom may request. 


April 8 


May 1 Maximum butter prices decontrolled. 

May 13 Dairy Products Board establishes mini- 
mum prices for first grade creamery buiter. 

May 21 EguipMENnT installation exceeding $5,- 
ooo, new buildings costing more than $10,000, 
and all repairs of buildings in excess of $2,500 
require permits from Priorities Officers. 

May 26 Lumpser and millwork retail prices in 
Canada frozen at level of April 1, 1941, plus sales 
tax. Manufacturers’ and dealers’ prices also fixed. 

June 8 Att orders on books for pig iron can- 


celled and system of rationing instituted. 
June 23 Ban on installation of all new oil-con- 

suming equipment of any kind. 
June 27 Cost of living bonus scheme (25-cent 
increase in weekly wages for every point rise in 
Cost of Living Index) made mandatory for all 
war industries. 

GasoLINnE stations closed 7 P.M. to 

7 A.M. and all day Sunday. No more credit 
cards. Controller asked that non-essential use of 
gasoline be cut 50 per cent. 


July 17 


August 1 CanapiANn Shipping Board fixes ceiling 
on charter rates, paralleling action of U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. 


than a single, one-color wrapper prohibited. 


August 9 SiLk supplies frozen. 


August 14 Wartime Prices and Trade Board trans- 
ferred to the Department of Finance. 


August 19 System of lumber priorities instituted. 


August 28 WartiM_E Prices and Trade Board au- 
thority extended to cover all prices. Co-ordination 
between activities of War Industries Control 
Board and Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

September 8 PassENGER auto output in 1942 cut to 
approximately 44 per cent of 1940 output. 

September 12 Maximum prices fixed for hard maple, 
soft elm, basswood, and shingles. 

September 13 Crvitian consumption of crude rubber 
to be cut ro per cent in October and an additional 
5 per cent each month until February; limited 
after February to 70 per cent of monthly average 
in year ending May 31, 1941. 

September 13 On y two grades of-gasoline may be sold 
in Canada after October 1, 1941. 

September 17 Fairmont Co., Lrp., to be sole importer 
of rubber and responsible for its distribution. 


September 22 Tin in cans reduced 1o per cent. 


October 1 CURTAILMENT equal to 25 per cent of 
1940 output for refrigerators, stoves, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, and radios. 

October 11 

October 18 JENERAL ceiling plan announced for 
wage rates effective November 15; for prices at 
first effective November 17 but later postponed 
to December 1. 

October 21 Maximum prices fixed for gasoline and 
light and heavy fuel oil at October 1, 1941, level. 

November 15 Wage rates fixed and cost of living 
bonus made compulsory (some exceptions ).* 

December 1 Prices of goods and most services fixed 
as of September 15-October 11. 

December 1 Aut handlers of foods, feeds, clothing, 
millinery, footwear, and furs to be licensed. 


*According to the Financial Post this wage order covers less than to per cent 
of the establishments and 73.5 per cent of the workers. 


Control of installment buying. 
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health, fire, public transportation, and 
farm vehicles. In October 1941, the 
quota was 80 per cent of deliveries in 
October 1940. 

By curtailing deliveries, department 
stores are estimated to have reduced 
their use of gasoline by about one-fifth. 

The output of automobiles was re- 
duced in Canada last April when a 
decrease of about 20 per cent was order- 
ed. Soon after, the 1942 production of 
passenger cars was cut to 44 per cent of 
the 1940 total. There will be 79 types 
of cars in 1942 as compared with 147 
this year. No more than one-tenth of 
the annual quota can be produced in 
any one month. 


Curtailing Consumption 


The production of new model cars 
has been restricted in Canada since No- 
vember 1940, when similar limitations 
were placed on radios, washing ma- 
chines, typewriters, and other manu- 
factured goods requiring the use of 
machine tools. At the beginning of 
October the output of radios, refrig- 
erators, stoves, vacuum cleaners, and 
electric washing machines was reduced 
to 75 per cent of the 1940 production. 
Moreover, this is an initial cut; further 
reductions are probable in the near fu- 
ture, because of the shortage of ma- 
terials. 

To be prepared for any adverse de- 
velopments in the Far East, civilian 
consumption of rubber was reduced 
10 per cent in October. It is to be cut 
an additional 5 per cent each month 
until next February, when the total 
monthly reduction will aggregate 30 
per cent. Starting February, consump- 
tion will be limited to 70 per cent of 
the monthly average in the year ending 
May 31, 1941. Any surplus resulting 
from this reduction is to be accumu- 
lated as a stock pile. To facilitate this 
control, all imports and their domestic 
distribution are handled by Fairmont 
Company, Ltd., a government-owned 
corporation. Restrictions upon the pro- 
duction of white wall tires have been 


initiated to save rubber and zinc oxide. 
Severe curtailments have been neces- 





sary in non-ferrous metals; for strictly 
civilian consumption the proportions 
available for non-essential uses have 
been thus reduced: 


1940 1941 
Aluminum r ir pA 2°, 
Nickel sane 40% 16/5 
Zinc ‘ 64% 2577, 
3rass A 55% 12% 


As has been true in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany, alumi- 
num products have been most adverse- 
ly affected. In August 1940, the use of 
primary aluminum was banned in the 
manufacture of electrical conductors, 
cooking utensils, and aluminum foil. 
The prohibition was extended to secon- 
dary and scrap aluminum last July. 
Earlier this year it was estimated that 
civilian consumption of aluminum had 
been reduced from 1,000 tons to less 
than 25 tons monthly. 

Many other illustrations of curtail- 
ment may be cited. Restrictions have 
been imposed upon the use of raw silk 
for civilian goods. The Chemical Con- 
troller reduced the supply of chlorine 
available to the pulp and paper industry 
after October 6 to 8o per cent of the 
consumption in the six months ended 
July 31, 1941. The use of zinc oxides 
in paints has been curtailed to 50 per 
cent of the 1940 total; zinc paints can- 
not be used for non-essential purposes. 
The construction of apartment houses 
in non-defense areas is prohibited. 

Starting November 1, the use of cel- 
lophane is restricted to packing food, 
candy, drugs, and tobacco. No rolled 
steel has been available to the manufac- 
turers of cigarette containers since the 
middle of September and they may 
manufacture out of inventory only un- 
til the end of this year. Copper may 
no longer be used for roofing and for 
eaves troughs. The nickel content of 
certain silverware has been reduced by 
about one-third since September 1. 

The Controllers have restricted many 
exports to prevent an excessive drain 
upon home supplies. Export limitations 
cover iron and steel scrap, machine 
tools, scrap and slab zinc, copper, lead, 
and Douglas fir sawlogs. Imports of 
some goods, including aluminum, rub- 
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ber, and automobiles have also been 
controlled. 

To utilize available supplies to their 
maximum effectiveness, the various 
Controllers have instituted conserva- 
tion measures and encouraged the use 
of substitutes. The number of stand- 
ard structural steel shapes was reduced 
from 267 to 70 to reduce the delays in 
production due to changes in the pro- 
duct rolled and to reduce the amount 
of steel tied up in inventories. The use 
of wood instead of steel was encouraged 
in all defense jobs. 

By continuing daylight saving time 
in Quebec and Ontario last year, sav- 
ings of estimated 189,000 horse-power 
were effected. In addition, this pre- 
vented the peak demand for household 
electricity from occurring simultane- 
ously with the industrial peak. Other 
conservation measures have included a 
reduction of 10 per cent in the tin con- 
tent of cans for many uses, a limitation 
upon the number of grades of gasoline 
sold, and a reduction in the amount of 
zinc used in many products. 


Other Control Agencies 


To facilitate the flow of food pro- 
ducts to Great Britain under several 
special agreements, three Boards, Ba- 
con, Dairy Products, and Special Pro- 
ducts, have been established. ‘These 
Boards hold extensive powers: to regu- 
late exports to Great Britain; to require 
packers, manufacturers, and exporters 
to ship the quantity and quality needed 
and to give priority to export trade; to 
require the storage of designated pro- 
ducts; to determine prices to be paid; 
and to establish licensing systems. The 
Bacon Board and Dairy Products Board 
are also empowered to fix minimum 
prices paid by packers, manufacturers, 
or any other persons to producers. The 
Bacon Board can regulate domestic 
slaughterings. It has limited the slaugh- 
tering of hogs for domestic consump- 
tion, reducing this about one-third. 
Since a major proportion of the bacon 
is exported, the Board exercises a great 
deal of control over domestic prices 
through its power to fix export prices. 


























The export of live hogs and pork to 
countries other than the United King- 
dom and British possessions has been 
prohibited since July 23. The third 
British-Canadian Bacon Agreement 
called for a weekly delivery of about 
11,500,000 pounds of bacon in the year 
starting November 1, 1941. 

The Dairy Products Board, which 
controls all milk products including 
cheese, butter, evaporated milk, cream, 
condensed milk, fixed minimum prices 
for butter last May, a few days after 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
rescinded its maximum price order. 
Under the schedule, the minimum 
price was increased by one-half cent 
each month from May until October. 
Thus, the minimum price in Quebec 
was 29, cents a pound in May, 30 
cents in June, and finally, 32 cents in 
October. These monthly increases 
throughout the production season were 
designed to obtain market support 
from those who usually store butter. 

To stimulate the production of cheese 
for export, a bonus of six-tenths of a 
cent per pound was paid, starting last 
January. It was subsequently increased 
to 1 6/10 cents a pound. Additional 
premiums are paid by the Ontario and 
Quebec governments. To meet Brit- 
ish needs, the entire production of 
cheddar cheese has been exported since 
the end of May. The latest contract 
with Great Britain provides that Can- 
ada will ship 112,000,000 pounds of 
cheese in the year ending March 1942. 

The Special Products Board deals 


with any agricultural products other 








than dairy and pork products. In 
April it prohibited, except under li- 
cense, the cold storage of eggs until 
June ro in an effort to curtail specu- 
lative buying. A British order for 180,- 
000 cases of eggs, to be shipped by May 
31, was expected to “tax the production 
capacity of Canada.” 

In addition to these measures affect- 
ing farm products, minimum prices 
have been fixed for wheat throughout 
the war and this year farmers are being 
paid a bonus to reduce their acreage of 
wheat. The prices of apples have also 
been controlled through governmental 
subsidies to apple growers, whose ex- 
port markets for apples were lost soon 
after the outbreak of the war. 


Wage Control 


Although price controls initially were 
selective and applied to particular 
designated products, wage control has 
been of a general nature. The policy 
initiated last December (on an optional 
basis), and further implemented in 
July, provided that a general ceiling 
would be established for wage rates at 
the level prevailing during the period 
1926-1929, or at any higher level after 
that period. This level was a very fa- 
vorable one to workers, since, at the 
time the order was promulgated, the 
cost of living was about 12 per cent 
below the average for 1929. 

To ensure that the workers’ real in- 
come was not reduced as a result of 
price inflation, a wartime cost of living 
The affected 


workers receive a wage increase of 25 


bonus was provided. 
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cents a week for each rise of one point 
since the start of the war in the Cost of 
Living Index prepared by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Workers 
earning less than 50 cents an hour re- 
ceive 1 per cent of their basic wage rate. 

Wage adjustments are made only 
after the Index has risen as much as 5 
per cent since the previous bonus, and 
only after at least three months elapse. 
In the event of a 5 per cent decline in 
the cost of living, the bonus is to be de- 
creased correspondingly. The scheme 
applies mainly to war industries and 
leaves wage rates in non-war industries 
uncontrolled, although an appeal was 
made to the latter to co-operate volun- 
tarily in the scheme. 

The failure to include wages in non- 
war industries was a weakness. More- 
over, according to Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King “Even in the war indus- 
tries, because of the increasing scarcity 
of labor and the absence of penalties for 
violation, the policy was not completely 
successful.” To overcome these diff- 
culties a National War Labour Board 
has been set up to administer a general 
ceiling over wages as part of a com- 
prehensive price ceiling plan an- 
nounced October 18. 

All firms employing 50 or more (ex- 
cept building trades, where the mini- 
mum is 10) are now subject to a com- 
pulsory cost of living bonus scheme. 
For each point change in the Cost of 
Living Index, the bonus remains 25 
cents weekly for those receiving $25 or 
more per week and 1 per cent of the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
During This National Crisis 


BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelou 


IN these days, when 


purchasing departments are working 
day and night to keep an adequate flow 
of materials coming into the plant or 
warehouse; when production depart- 
ments are battling with labor regu- 
lations, shortages of trained men, 
machines, and tools, with unbalanced 
parts inventories and continuous de- 
mands for more and more production; 
when shipping departments are beg- 
ging for containers and packing ma- 
terials, and fighting for freight cars 
and trucking facilities, with one eye 
always alert for the fateful Government 
priority tag on shipments crated and 
ready to load, many a hard-pressed top 
executive is also trying to find time to 
answer this question: 

“What is the common-sense course to 


take with respect to our field selling and 








Organization 


sales management group during this 
period of defense economy ?” 

There are two rather obvious stock- 
in-trade answers. One is the short- 
sighted reply of the opportunist manu- 
facturing mind, “We can’t produce all 
we can sell as it is; let’s do away with 
The other is the 
equally ready but narrow-view reply of 


all selling expense!” 


the wholly sales-minded individual 
who fails to take into account all of the 
aspects of the particular problem, 
aspects which any top executive worthy 
of the title must, perforce, consider. 
This latter individual says, “The war 
will soon be over; keep all sales activi- 
ties and personnel intact!” 

In most defense-affected industries, 
neither of these extreme but over- 
simplified courses of action represent 


the soundest decision. Somewhere be- 
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tween these two extremes is likely to be 
found the common-sense course. 

The astute top executive will not seek 
a ready-made answer. Even though 
thinking time is scarce and great prob- 
lems press for solution, he will view the 
sales management problem in the light 
of the facts in his particular company. 
He will weigh the needs of the present 
moment against the no-less-important 
needs of the future; he will estimate 
the costs of alternative courses of action 
and against these costs he will forecast, 
te the best of his judgment, the prospec- 
tive advantages or disadvantages of 
each proposed program. 

Thus, no sound discussion of this 
subject can seek to provide ready-made 
answers to executives’ problems. What 
can be helpful is a thinking outline, a 
series of questions to expose the prob- 
lem, and a suggested check-list of pos- 
sible situations, with alternative courses 
of action. For the time-pressed presi- 
dent or general manager, this thinking 
outline may save by providing a road 
map of alternative routes on which 
quickly to chart his chosen course. 


Basic Classifications 


When this question of what to do 
with sales personnel and sales activities 
is considered, present-day United States 
business can be divided quite logically 
into four broad groups. Two questions 
control the grouping: Are raw ma- 
terials available either directly or 
through priorities permissions? Is the 
finished product destined for civilian 
or defense use? The four groups are: 

I. Boom businesses with no impor- 
tant shortages of material or supplies. 
They have practically no problem of 
priorities. Finished products are des- 
tined for civilian use or, where destined 
for defense use, there is still an ample 
supply for civilian needs, so that there 
is no disruption of the civilian market. 
Examples: Many kinds of foods, live- 
stock and poultry feeds, educational 
training courses. (These are now 
literally boom businesses). 

II. “Fifty-fifty” businesses with nor- 
mal or substitute material available but 





























strictly under priorities control. Fin- 
ished products are destined about 50 
per cent to defense use, 50 per cent to 
civilian markets. Threat of further 
diversion of both materials and finished 
goods to defense uses overhangs this 
group. Example: Motor cars. 

III. All-out defense business. This 
group no longer has any important per- 
centage of output destined for civilian 
uses; practically 100 per cent defense. 
Examples: Aircraft, machine tools, 
shipbuilding, coke. 

IV. Materials-starved businesses. 
With all raw materials reserved for de- 
fense, substitute materials or substitute 
products become the only hope. No 
defense manufactures have been ob- 
tained. Although a big civilian market 
is still available, there is nothing to sell 
because there are no materials for 
manufacturing. A dramatic example 
is the aluminum cooking utensil indus- 
try. 

Before beginning to discuss the prob- 
lems of each of these four groups of 
businesses, let us examine the common 
nature of the questions to which all 
groups wish to secure answers. With 
one exception, advertising, these ques- 
tions all relate to the people, the person- 
nel comprising the entire distributive 
set-up. These employees are the sales 
manager; the sales 
supervisory organiza- 


Not only are the four groups of busi- 
nesses interested in the same people, 
they are interested in asking a fairly 
uniform set of questions about each of 
these people. The series boils down to 
two simple, basic queries. 

1. Shall we maintain, abolish, or 
modify the status quo of the sales de- 
partment personnel and activities? 

2. If we do maintain them, to what 
constructive purpose can we employ 
them? 

In reaching the decisions involved in 
these queries, a set of important cross- 
questions must be asked and answered 
concerning each possible decision. If 
the tentative decisions to be tested lean 
toward continuing constructive sales 
expenses, questions like these need to 
be asked: 

1. What will this course of action 
cost ? 

2. What are the probable near-term 
benefits and advantages of this course 
of action? What is their cash value? 

3. What are the probable long-range 
benefits ? 

4. Does the proposed action offer in- 
tangible values—such as insurance of 
good-will or provide quick availability 
of markets at the end of war? 

5. What will this course of action 


deduct from net profits after taxes? 





tion, including the 
branch, divisional, or | 
district sales man- | 


Constructive SALes Activities Durinc 


6. Can the company reasonably well 
afford the expense? 

On the other hand, if the trend of the 
tentative decisions which it is desired 
to test is toward eliminating sales ex- 
penses (and therefore, the selling func- 
tion) on a broad scale, then questions 
like these need to be asked and an- 
swered: 

1. What will this course of action 
save, in dollars and cents? 

2. How much will it add to net 
profits after taxes? 

3. What other near-term benefits are 
likely to accrue? 

4. What long-range benefits are prob- 
able? 

5. What long-standing, slow-to-be- 
built intangible asset values, such as 
consumer and dealer good-will, and 
smooth-running organization are likely 
to be endangered or sacrificed by this 
action ? 

6. What will it cost and how long 
will it take to re-establish this activity 
or organization after the defense emer- 
gency is over? 

7. Do competitors’ present plans and 
policies indicate that we will be at a 
later competitive disadvantage if we 
take this step now? 

8. What is the net difference in net 
profits after taxes between this course 





THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


agers, and the sales 
supervisors, that inter- 
mediate group of field 
sales manager operat- 
ing between top sales 
management and 
the salesmen in the 
field; the distribu- 
tive outlets—jobbers, 
wholesalers, brokers, 
retailers, who act as 
intermediaries be- 
tween the eventual 
buyer and the maker; 
and finally the com- 
pany’s field salesmen. 
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SaLes MANAGER 


. Detailed long-range plans for 


after-the-war selling. 


2. ‘“Top-man” contacts with top- 


flight customers and prospects. 


. Re-evaluation of territory po- 


tentials. 


. Re-allocation of territories on 


after-the-war basis. 


. Re-building prospect and cus- 


tomer lists. 


. Carrying forward any sales bet- 


terment which has been de- 
layed due to press of work in 
normal times. 


. Building future campaigns in 


blue-print form. 


. Developing improved sales 


talks. 


. Enlarging knowledge of prod- 


uct uses. 


in product design, operation, 
use, and packaging. 


. Detailed suggestions for im- 


proved warehousing facilities. 


. Initiating and conducting bet- 


terment training 
— in field selling and modern 
merchandising for salesmen. 
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SUPERVISORY AND BRANCH 

MANAGER ORGANIZATION 
Technical advisors to customers, 
aiding them to get better service 
out of products. 


. Service and maintenance inspec- 


tors. 


. Merchandising advisors to cus- 


tomers. 


. Aiding customers to secure sub- 


stitute merchandise and locate 
substitute or replacement 
sources. 


. Conducting training programs 


for salesmen, dealers, and cus- 

tomers 

—in selling 

—in merchandising 

—in service, repair, and mainte- 
nance work 

—in field sales management for 
supervisors. 


” 


Detailed ‘ 6. Conducting “future managers’ 
. Detailec — to top training programs. 
management for improvement ; 
‘ ' 7. Making plans for after-the-war 


sales 

—Re-evaluating local territory 
potentials. 

—Re-allocating territories. 

—Re-building prospect and cus- 
tomer lists. 
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FieELD SALESMEN 


Study merchandising in dealers’ 
stores. 


. Follow products into actual use. 


Get more application data for 
future selling. 


. Give dealer and dealer's staff 


service, repair, and maintenance 
training. 


. Seek better acquaintance with 


key customers and dealers. 


. Revamp prospect and customer 


mailing lists. 


. Help dealers get substitute mer- 


chandise and replacement items. 


. Study modern selling to make 


himself a better salesman. 

















































of action and a substitute course of 
action involving the maintenance of at 
least partial sales facilities throughout 
the emergency? 

In other words, if the executive’s ten- 
tative decision is toward continuing 
certain sales expenses in order to main- 
tain a certain sales structure or function, 
to test his decision he asks, “What will 
it cost and what are the benefits?” 

If his tentative decision is to cut sales 
expenses by eliminating elements of the 
sales structure and part or all of the 
selling function, then he needs to test 
his chosen course with this question, 
“What will it cost in the future to save 
this sum now?” 

In fact, it will pay to go even farther 
and test whatever decision is arrived at 
by a question involving the rule of in- 
version, “What will it cost not to do it?” 
No matter which way the tentative de- 
cision may trend, answering this ques- 
tion brings out the other side of the 
issue. 

Circumstances which affect these de- 
cisions about the sales staff vary in ac- 
cordance with the problems of the four 
groups of businesses classified earlier. 
There is always a possibility, too, that 
a concern may pass suddenly and un- 
expectedly from one of these groups to 
another. 


I. Markets Stitt AVAILABLE 


In this group are enterprises which 
are enjoying what is literally boom 
prosperity. Theirs is a problem of ex- 
pansion, not contraction. The food 
business and the livestock feed business 
were mentioned as typical examples. 

In these fields the sales manager will 
be retained, his staff strengthened. 
There is no need to do otherwise and 
much reason for pushing sales harder 
than ever before. The supervisory and 
branch organization also will be main- 
tained and strengthened. 

The drive in these booming busi- 
nesses will still be to obtain more of 
the better outlets, to sell them more, and 
service them better. In the feed busi- 
ness, many new dealers from unrelated 
lines are being groomed for distribu- 


tors. Auto dealers and specialty ap- 
pliance dealers with capital and selling 
sense are being attracted to this old-as- 
Egypt business. 

Employ more salesmen to serve more 
dealers and call on more consumers— 
that is the program, believe it or not, 
in certain of these defense-accelerated 
lines. And the circumstances justify 
this decision. 

Regarding advertising, the current 
decision is to maintain and increase it. 
New themes, tied to defense thinking, 
yes, but also intensification of older 
themes in larger space; more media 
and more radio time too. 


Il. Hater Derense, Harr Norma 


The automobile business is a typical 
example in this group. Half, let’s say, 
of the output goes to defense, half to 
civilian needs; and the defense per- 
centage is likely to increase. 

The larger businesses probably have 
several sales managers, heading up to 
a vice-president in charge of sales. Top 
executives in this group know that the 
links doomed to suffer most in their 
chain of distribution are the distributor 
and the dealer. With expensive show- 
rooms and big fixed overhead, whole- 
sale bankruptcies seem certain to lie 
ahead for the weaker distributive out- 
lets. In other than automotive lines, 
this danger is not quite so great. 

Top executives, viewing the question 
of continuing the sales department, may 
deem it wise to plan their future steps 
in clear-cut phases: the present; a sec- 
ondary phase when the dealer is little 
more than a service organization; and 
a final phase, which may never arrive, 
of virtual elimination of the dealer as 
a sales outlet. 

With these possible developments in 
view, top sales executives with adminis- 
trative vision will certainly be retained. 
They will be needed to plan for the 
dealer’s orderly retreat from bank- 
ruptcy, to aid him in finding substitute 
lines and in building up his service and 
maintenance business. 

This may mean eliminating certain 
product sales managers and keeping 
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What Should 





We Do about— 


—The Sales Manager? 


Nv 


VW 


. Shall we discharge him? 
. Shall we shift him into another 


type of work? 
Shall we replace him with a 
cheaper man? 


. Shall we keep him in his pres- 


ent capacity? 


. If we keep him, what construc- 


tive work shall he do? 


—The Sales Supervisory 


Nv 


Vi 
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SC 


Organization? 


. Shall we discharge them? 


. Shall we shift them into other 


jobs? 


. Shall we change their duties? 


. Shall we discharge some and 


keep some? 


. Shall we keep them? 


If we keep them, what construc- 
tive work shall they do? 


—Distributive Outlets? 


Nv 


. Shall we increase them? 


. Shall we elimate them, Jet them 


“lapse”? 


. Shall we selectively eliminate, re- 


taining only most desirable? 


. If we retain all or part, can we 


sell, service, provide substitute 
merchandise or substitute 
sources, or merely try to hold 
goodwill? 


—Salesmen? 


I. 


.) 


3. 


Ss 
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Shall we hire additional men? 
Shall we discharge them? 


Shall we discharge part and re- 
tain part? 


Shall we shift them? 
Shall we change their duties? 


— Advertising? 


I. 


2 





Shall we maintain all? 


. Shall we maintain part and drop 


part? 


. If we maintain, shall we keep 


theme or change it? 


. Shall we cancel all? 


. Shall we start an advertising pro- 


gram? Or increase our present 
program? 




















the top sales executive; or the reverse 
of this order could prevail, if the prod- 
uct sales manager is the better adminis- 
trative officer. 

In any event, the function of sales 
management cannot be allowed to 
cease in this group. It seems logical, 
therefore, that the top sales manager 
be retained, although his duties may be 
altered. Salary adjustments are likely, 
particularly where bonus and _profit- 
sharing plans have been in effect. 

In addition to easing the impact of 
today’s defense economy on the dealer 
set-up, this sales executive will probably 
lay careful, long-range plans for future 
sales development. He may, for in- 
stance, train his supervisory group in 
better management techniques, includ- 
ing not only field aspects of sales man- 
agement, but also dealer’s accounting, 
warehousing, and detailed manage- 


ment of the dealer’s retail establishment. 

Supervisory and branch organiza- 
tions may be trimmed of some frills, 
This 


decision, like most others in this group, 


both of personnel and duties. 


may have to be adjusted to successive 
phases of emergency retrenchment. 

More frequent get-togethers with top 
sales management will be needed. An 
excellent opportunity will be opened to 
train intermediate sales managers in 
management techniques for use when 
the war is over. Such a trained group 
will be prepared to hire, train, equip, 
and launch a successful new sales force 
in record-breaking time. 

Many distributive outlets will go out 
of business due to an insufficient vol- 
ume of finished products to support the 
overhead. Others will retrench, take 
on replacement lines, and develop big 
service, and maintenance activities. 
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The decisions about distributive out- 
lets are likely to be made by force of 
circumstances rather than by executive 
choice. “How many can we salvage?” 
may be the chief question. 

It is not likely that the entire sales 
force will be retained in most com- 
panies. How many are to be kept will 
depend upon individual company 
policy, profits, and plans for utiliz- 
ing the sales force constructively in a 
dealer service and salvaging program. 
Top-notch salesmen displaying latent 
management aptitudes should be en- 
couraged to join the supervisor’s man- 
agement training schools, if such are 
conducted. There is certain to be a 
shortage of well-trained managers in 
that hectic after-the-war period. Far- 
sighted policy suggests that selected 
field salesmen be given preliminary 
management training during this emer- 
gency. 

Advertising volume has already been 
reduced by companies with much of 
their production in defense. However, 
advertising in this group is not likely to 
be wholly discontinued. Trade-marks 
and brand names are too valuable for 
manufacturers to risk complete discon- 
tinuance. Themes the advertiser fea- 

tures have changed like the business— 
to reflect the 50-50 character of produc- 
tion. Half of the advertising is now 
cevoted to an appeal to buy; half to a 
story of company contributions to de- 
fense. 


III. Att-our DEFENSE 


In this group, typical examples are 
aircraft, machine tools, shipbuilding, 
coke. These producers have nothing 
to sell for civilian use, yet are faced with 
a future in which their huge plants will 
yawn for something profitable to pro- 
duce and sell. 

Here the sales manager has already 
been eliminated or shifted. For in- 
stance, a large coke company which 
gave up go per cent of its civilian busi- 
ness for a steel contract has only a sales 
manager and one assistant to handle 
industrial, gas company, and chemical 
by-products business. Branch mana- 































































































gers were eliminated a year ago, along 
with all] salesmen. 

The sales managers of military air- 
craft companies are men of a special 
type, having something less and some- 
thing more than an ordinary sales 
manager’s duties. This personnel still 
has work to do, if not sales work, then 
important contact work. 

Among aircraft companies which 
formerly made planes for the civilian 
flier, some of the more forward-looking 
are planning for those perhaps difficult 
after-the-war days when sales will need 
to be made. These are keeping their 
sales managers—whatever their titles 
now. 

The supervisory and branch organi- 
zation in this business group has been 
retained and converted largely into 
service and maintenance supervisors. 
A good opportunity exists to train 
these men for heavy field management 
tasks ahead. 

With nothing to sell, no decision is 
needed about distributive outlets, save 
to keep in contact now, hoping to have 
distributor-friends when products are 
available for sale through them [ater. 
The same holds true of salesmen, con- 
verted months ago into service and 
maintenance men, or discharged. 

Advertising in 100 per cent defense 
concerns has been reduced in some 
cases, although there are many ex- 
amples of new advertisers coming into 
the field with brand name advertising 


of strictly an institutional nature. 
IV. No Mareriats AVAILABLE 


The classic example in this group is 
an aluminum cooking utensil company 


with no raw materials, and therefore no 


products available, but with a large and 
successful sales organization in the field. 
This company partially solved its prob- 
lem by taking on a line of flat silver- 
ware. Thus, it isendeavoring to main- 
tain its sales organization, keep alive its 
trade-mark name and, when aluminum 
for cooking utensils is again available, 
to take advantage of the big demand 
likely to exist. 

Naturally, they are retaining the sales 
manager, their field staff, and as many 
of their sales force as possible. In the 
face of one of the most discouraging of 
current defense adjustments, this com- 
pany made the transition courageously 


and successfully. 


Alternative Plans 

In days like these, all things—social, 
political, military, and commercial— 
are subject to rapid and often un- 
planned-for change. Wise executives 
plan carefully for more than one even- 
tuality, make their decisions as cour- 
ageously as ever on the basis of today’s 
facts, but keep themselves on the alert 
for changes, ready to alter course safely 
on short notice. This policy applies 
equally well to solving the problem of 
what to do with the sales department. 

The relentless screw of defense needs 
is likely to be turned tighter and tighter 
—if the war continues for long, as it 
now seems likely to continue. On the 
other hand, every executive must keep 
in the background of his thinking the 
possibility that this war may end sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, leaving him with 
a huge plant investment, numerous 
hungry competitors in a similar situ- 
ation, and without an outlet for even 


50 per cent of plant capacities. If an 
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unexpected peace comes, an able sales 
organization, ready to function on 
short notice, will be the almost price- 
less asset. 

Between these twin hazards of Scylla 
and Charybdis, today’s top executive 
must steer his difficult course. Labora- 
tory experiments, engineering and de- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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1 Attocarions system for steel industry to be undertaken by OPM. 
PRODUCTION starts in new nylon plant which will bring yarn output to 40 per 
3 cent of the needs of the hosiery industry. 
SPECIAL Japanese envoy, Saburo Kurusu, leaves Tokyo for United States to 
5 negotiate Pacific differences. 
MANUFACTURERS of radios and stoves asked by OPA not to advance prices 
beyond levels prevailing recently. . . . Lease-lend aid totalling $1,000,- 
000,000 pledged to Soviet Russia. . . . Litvinoff named Russian am- 
bassador to United States. 
In step toward all-out allocations, SPAB prepares to work out 1942 produc- 
tion programs for defense and non-defense industries. . . . Railroad 
unions call strike for December 5, barring award of wage increase amounting 
to 744 per cent. . . . Makers of metal office furniture ordered to cut 
steel use 40 per cent. 
AGREEMENTs between OPA and floor-covering manufacturers stabilize prices 
until December 15. . . . Limitation order bars use of cellophane for gift 
wrappings, cosmetics, soap, etc. 
NDMB by vote of 9 to 2 rejects demand of United Mine Workers for closed 
shop in captive coal mines. . . . Navy Department acts to terminate 
strike of naval construction workers on West Coast. 
CIO members of NDMB resign in protest of Board’s rejection of union shop 
in captive mines. . . . In first formal price ceiling on consumers’ goods, 
OPA orders upholstery fabrics held at or below 105 per cent of level quoted 





September ro. 

Hous: votes 212 to 194 to amend Neutrality Act to permit arming of mer- 

chant vessels. . . . Ceiling prices set on builders’ hardware at October 

21 levels. . . . Two leading cotton converters curtail operations because 

of raw materials shortages. 

Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau urges cut of $1,000,000,000 a year in 
14 appropriations for farm aid, public works, and relief. . . . OPM orders 

all magnesium supplies impounded subject to Federal rationing. 

NEGOTIATIONS over coal mine dispute collapse; CIO executive board supports 
15 demand for closed shop; strike scheduled for November 17. . . . Paper 

industry ordered to cut use of chlorine by half, or about 60,000 tons annually. 
19 PassENGER automobile production in February restricted to 43.9 per cent of 

output last February. 

Britis open land, air, sea offensive against German and Italian positions 
20 in Libya. 

Union accepts President’s proposal for arbitration of coal mine strike; 50,000 
ae striking miners go back to work. 

LEASE-LEND shipments to date exceed $1 ,000,000,000, first $7,000,000,000 fund 
23 reported completely allocated. 

AMERICAN troops are reported to have moved into Dutch Guiana under an 
24 agreement with the Netherlands Government. 

ComMMERCE DEPARTMENT forecasts record-shattering Christmas trade that may 

exceed $5,000,000,000. . . . House defeats amendment to price control 
26 bi)) that would set over-all ceilings. . . . Power curtailment in South 

indefinitely postponed. . . . Formula for settlement of Pacific problems 

presented to Japanese envoys. 
27 Britis: GoveRNMENT asks conscription of maximum woman and man power. 

OPA postpones price ceiling on furniture as upward trend levels off. 

SELECTIVE price control bill passes House 224 to 161; compromise measure 
called “toothless and timorous.” . . . Deleted from origina) measure are 
lower ceilings on farm prices, licensing system for business, OPA authority to 
buy and sell commodities. 
30 PreswenT cuts short vacation because of gravity of Far Eastern situation. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 





PRODUCTION . . 
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The declaration of war has suddenly speeded up the tran- 
sition to war production. Latest reports show that industry 
was producing in record volume as December opened, that 
increasing defense production was already at the expense of 
consumers’ goods. Retailers, liberally stocked for Christmas, 
were reporting a strong start in buying toward the highest 


volume on record. 


The price upswing, which had been 


renewed in November, was given added impetus in early 
December by the serious turn of events in the Pacific. 


NDUSTRY enters December with 

production activity scheduled at a 
rate unparalleled in the best previous 
years on record and with the urge of a 
declared war to better its achievements. 
Since mid-year, gains have been little 
more than seasonal, but in this period 
of transition to an all-out war effort 


perhaps more significant than the 





levelling-off tendency is the evidence 
that the record pace of operations is 
being continued despite increasingly 
troublesome shortages of materials and 
the curtailment imposed on the con- 
sumers’ goods industries. 

The expansion of war activity has so 
far more than offset other manufactur- 
ing declines. More workers have been 


[ 26 ] 





absorbed by defense than have lost em- 
ployment in non-defense lines. In 
November, before actual war had re- 
vised upward all armament figures, the 
Government estimated an additional 
225,000 workers would be required by 
March 1 and no more than 67,000 laid 
off by defense industries. The latest 
report (USBLS) of all non-agricultural 
employment shows an increase of 3,- 
374,000 persons over.October 1940 and 
of more than 3,000,000 since the peak 
in 1929. 

Such a picture of record over-all pro- 
duction and total employment does not 
conceal individual maladjustments and 
dislocations. Certain cities, as well as 
some industries and groups of workers, 
the survey published in November 
Dun’s Review showed, have already 
suffered severely in the changeover to 
a war economy. 

Since the early Summer, increases in 
defense production apparently have 
been at the expense of the consumers’ 
industries. Output for civilian use stop- 
ped increasing last June and since then 
consumers’ durable goods production 
has declined rapidly. The seasonally 
adjusted production index compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
records a drop of 18 per cent for this 
category of goods in the four months 
from June through October. While 
the indexes of total production and of 
all durable goods production for Oc- 
tober show increases over last year of 
18 per cent and 26 per cent respectively, 
that for consumers’ durable goods is 
2 per cent lower. 

In the automobile industry, a curtail- 
ment of 27 per cent below the previous 
year ordered for the months August 
through November has been broadened 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1935-1939 = 100 

















1938 1939 1940 1941 
January 85 101 122 1 
February 84 101 116 44 
March 84 101 113 147 
April 82 97 112 144 
May 81 98 1164 154 
June 81 103 aq I 159 
July 86 1054 2 160 
August 90 10, 124 160 
September 93 4 127 162 
October 96, 121 130 163 
November poe | 124 134 
December I 125 139 
























































to 48 per cent for December, 51 per 
cent for January, and 56 per cent for 
February. Largely because of the de- 
cline in automotive and such related 
lines as tires and tubes, Midwestern 
cities already report increasing priorities 
unemployment. Estimating that this 
will affect 55,000 workers in Detroit 
by January, 15,000 in Flint, 6,000 each 
in Grand Rapids and Muskegon, 5,000 
each in Lansing and Pontiac, Govern- 
ment agencies have moved to certify 
some regions so affected for special con- 
sideration in defense work. 

In a little more than a year and a 
half, the demands of defense have 
lowered the automobile industry from 
the status of the largest individual con- 
sumer of steel to the rank of eighth. 
Automobiles took approximately 17 per 
cent of all steel tonnage in 1939, only 
8 per cent in August of the present year. 
A poll conducted by Jron Age in No- 
vember covering 2,000 metal firms 
showed that on average these were 
then devoting 65 per cent of production 
to war efforts. 

The far-reaching scope of the defense 
effort is, however, only partially por- 
trayed by reports of current production 
activity. In November, expenditures 
for defense totalled $1,437,000,000 com- 
pared with a monthly disbursement of 
less than $200,000,000 at the start of the 
program in 1940. Yet up to the end 
of November, total disbursements are 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 






















1938 1939 1940 1941 
January 90 88 92 
February 88 88 90 
March 86 88 89 
April 83 88 89 
May 80 87 89 
June 82 86 9l 
July 83 87 
August 83 88 
September 85 00_ 
October Ne Ne 
November 93 
December 88 95 


estimated to have amounted to less 
than $14,000,000,000 or only one-fifth 
of a total authorized program of $64,- 
000,000,000. 

The construction of facilities for the 
further expansion of output, already 
reaching unprecedented heights, was 
still far from completed. In the ship- 
building industry the increase in ca- 
pacity of shipways in two years has 
amounted to over 5,000,000 gross tons, 
from 1,000,000 to more than 6,000,000, 
(National Council of American Ship- 


builders). Additions and improve, 


ments to plant facilities this year are 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce to have raised machinery pro- 
duction to an all-time high of $11,- 
000,000,000, or $4,000,000,000 above the 
total of 1929. Expenditures for indus- 
trial construction, estimated at $1,600,- 
000,000 for the current year, are put at 
$1,700,000,000 for 1942, although a de- 
cline is forecast for total construction 
expenditures. 











In the changeover period, irregulari- 
ties in manufacturing industry have 
had a counterpart in trade. Recently the 
outstanding trend in wholesale markets 
has been in the shift in buying psycholo- 
gy away from the protective building 
of inventories toward a more cautious 
merchandising policy. Fears of short- 
ages have not been changed abruptly 
into anxiety over surpluses, but a will- 
ingness to permit some liquidation of 
stocks has become more evident among 
the retail trade. A let-down in demand 
has been particularly noted in goods 
which merchants consider reasonably 
accessible. Several wholesale lines, 
among them furniture, shoes, and dry 
goods, reported in November a fairly 
substantial number of requests for the 
deferment of delivery. 

Despite the tightness in some mer- 
chandise lines total inventory stocks 
were apparently at record highs as the 
Christmas selling season opened. The 
latest available figure for department 
store inventories shows that at the end 
of October the value of store holdings 
was 37 per cent greater than in October 
last year. The FRB adjusted index of 
stocks was 97 (1923-1925—=100) com- 
pared with a peak in 1937 of 78 and with 
a 1929 peak, when prices were a good 
deal higher than at present, of 102. 

A slackening of consumer demand 
coming after the rush of August and 
late September served to emphasize the 








How’s BUSINESS?-—BRIEFED: FROM WEEKLY FIGURES 
Past—ANNUAL AVERAGES ill Aa CURRENT STATISTICS ee 
HicH Low a SELEC TED 7 PRre- ONE Units FOR WEEK” 
YEAR* YrEar* BUSINESS INDICATORS Rec ENT CEDING YEAR INDICATOR FIGURES Seas 
1917-1920 1929 1932-1933 Wrek WEEK Aco 
110 72 Business Activityt 133. 130 «119 =©Index, New York Times Nov. 29 
43 108 28 AvuToMosiLes Propucep 93 77, 129 ‘Thousand automobiles Nov. 29 
I’ —-103 60  Brruminous Coat Minep © 112 85 98  Hundredthousandtons Nov. 29 
g7'* 122 29 SreeL INcots Propucep 162 159 157  Tenthousand tons Dec. 6 
174 149  Execrric Power Propucep 329 =©321_—S ss 293,—S Ten million K.W.hours Nov. 29 
87" 102 54°° Tora CaRLOADINGs 87 8o 73 Ten thousand cars Nov. 20 
111 67°° DepaRTMENT STorE SALES 168 128 147 Index number Nov. 29 
46 64 ay"* Bank Desits 55 7 45 Hundred milliondollars Nov. 26 
134 169 gi”* Bank Loans 113 113 gt Hundred million dollars Nov. 26 
55 48 56 Money IN CircULATION 107 106 86 Hundred million dollars Dec. 3 
124’ 441 612 Business FatLures 203. +188 258 Number of failures Nov. 27 
154 95 65 WHOLESALE PRICES g2 g2 8o Index number Nov. 29 
100°" 31 65 INpustriAL Stock Prices 116 116 114 ~~ Index number Nov. 29 
* The high year was 1920 and the low 1932 except as indicated. . . . + Corrected for seasonal variation and long-time trend... . Annual averages do not show 
highs and lows for single weeks. . . . This brief summary “‘places’’ recent activities generally in the earlier range, but necessarily fails to define the data, shows | 
rounded figures, and has other limitations. Sources and other information desired will be furnished on request, write The Editors, Dun’s Review. 






































































rapid expansion of stocks, discouraging 
retailers from extending commitments 
further without more definite signs of 
the progress of holiday trade. By the 
third week of November, however, a 
good start had already been made on 
gift selling. An early and strong sales 
upturn in merchandise of this category 
helped to offset a continued spottiness 
in seasonal ready-to-wear and other 
lines affected by the mild weather. 

As sales showed increases over last 
year’s good volume that were greater 
than the rise of prices, the Department 
of Commerce estimated that Christmas 
trade might reach $5,500,000,000, a gain 
of 16 per cent over December 1940 and 
the highest on record both in dollars 
and in physical volume. 

The upward tendency of prices in 
most recent months has been stronger 
in the retail than in the wholesale mar- 
ket. The cost of living lately has gone 
up at the rate of 1.5 per cent a month. 
Wholesale price levels actually declined 
in October but more than made up that 
drop with a renewed advance in No- 
vember. Government efforts to control 
the rise of prices now accounted for 
46 maximum price schedules for indi- 
vidual commodities. Legal power to 
regulate prices still awaited the action 
of Congress, which was in the process 
of considering a bill for selective con- 
trols by a single Administrator subject 
to check by a 5-man board of review. 


Industrial activity: The steadiness of 
production at a time when the seasonal 
trend is downward is estimated to have 
raised the FRB adjusted index of pro- 
duction to a new record peak of 166 
Be- 


fore the sharp expansion of the war 


(1935-1939—100) in November. 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 

















1938 1939 1940 194 
January 75-4 84.7 99.8 1267 
February 77.7 87.1 99.3 96.8 
March 77.8 88.8 99.8 731.2 
April 75.2 86.8 97-9 4234.7 
May 73.6 86.3 g7-8 AF 144.1 
June 71.6 87.9 09-5 152.1 
July a1.7 85.8 98 152.6 
August 779 12g me 4 157.8 
September 82.3 os | 11.6 163.0 
October 85.0 a _ 116.2 166.7 
November | _..85. 103.2 116.4 
December 105.4 122.4 





period the highest point ever reached 
by this index was 121 in May 1937; the 
preceding peak had been 114 in July 
and August of 1929. 

Figures now available for October 
indicate that even this greatly enlarged 
production did little more than keep 
pace with the volume of incoming 
The index of unfilled orders 
reported by NICB was 528 (1935- 
1939100) on October 31, having de- 


orders. 


clined only 2 per cent from August’s 
Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories, according to NICB, expanded in 


record level. 


October for the twenty-fifth consecutive 
month, the seasonally-adjusted index 
reaching 154.4, compared with a high 
in October 1937 of 126.7 and in January 
1930 of 112.1. 


Consumer income: As both indus- 
trial payrolls and farm income soared 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Week 1941 1941 1941 1941 
I 89.2 91.0 91.6 91.6 
II 89.6 gGEBPC gg SE Ces aa 
Il me 91.5 91.7 92.3 
IV 90.0 91.2 91.2 92.2 
v 90.6 








to new peak levels for the war period, 
national income payments rose again in 
October. Substantially above the high- 
est level in the 1936-1937 peak, which 
reached $6,996,000,000 in December 
1936, the estimated figure for October 
also showed a sharp gain over the 
record $7,435,000,000 for October 1929. 

The recent advance in consumers’ 
living costs has raised the NICB index 
to g1.9 for October (January 1939= 
100); now somewhat higher than in 
1937 when the top figure was 89.2, the 
index was still substantially below the 
1929 peak of 121.1. 


Consumer spending: After the slump 
to 105 in October (1923-1925=100) the 
FRB index of department store sales 
recorded an upturn to 115 in November, 
which was approximately the average 
level of the index in the four preceding 





Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 

















Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Week 1941 1941 1941 1941 
I 8.90 ] eh 2 FOB. 126.34 118.92 
II ‘i 127.18 24,23.67 118.83 
Il 128.04 12@,02. 116.42 
IV 126.91 wae .48 
Vv 





months. Not all indexes of trade show 
that the volume of spending has now 
exceeded the peak in 1929. The Dun’s 
Review more-general index of spend- 
ing for example, remains moderately 
below the 1928-1930 highs. But the 
latest figure of 115 for department store 
sales is above the 1929 high of 113. 


Banking and finance: Business bor- 
rowing from banks continued to show 
expansion through the middle of No- 
vember. In the week ending Novem- 
ber 26, business loans of Federal Re- 
serve reporting banks amounted to 
$6,602,000,000, all loans to $11,266,000,- 
000. In 1937, the average for the classi- 
fication of total loans was $9,500,000,- 
000, in 1929 about $17,000,000,000. 


Prices: The renewed advance of 
wholesale prices during November car- 
ried the all-commodity index (USBLS) 
to 92.3 on November 29. Approxi- 
mately 4 points above the highest level 
of this index in 1937, the most recent 
figure was 4 points below the high 
reached in 1928-1929. 

The initial reaction to the outbreak 
of war December 7 was an accelerated 
rise in prices. The daily price index 
of Dun & Brapstreet, which had in- 
creased 3 points in the first week of 
December, jumped 2 points on Decem- 
ber 8 to a new wartime peak of 148.93 
(1930-1932 100). 

The industrial stock price average 
(Dow-Jones), which has shown a 
steady downward trend since July, 
registered 115.80 in the last week of 
November and 112.52 on the Monday 
war was declared. Below even the 
averages for latest years, this figure 
contrasted with a high of 192 in 1937, 
with an average for all of 1929 of 311. 























SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘Dun's SravisticaL Review" 









































Building Permit Values—215 Cities a 
GEOGRAPHICAL October October Per Cent September Per Cent Wholesale Food Price Index 
DIVISIONS: 1941 1940 Change 1941 Change . 
New England. ..... $7,551,731 $9,274,599 — 18.6 $8,020,179 — 5.8 | The index srpeaerae the sum total of the 
Middle Atlantic..... 21,015,686 32,405,650 — 35.1 18,859,850 + 11.4 wholesale — per pound of 31 commodi- 
South Atlantic...... 14,520,659 17,642,797 — 17.7 17,089,656 — 15.0 | ties in general use. 
East Central ... 28,390,860 36,017,912 — 21.2 27,993,590 - 1.4 \ 1941 1940 1939 
South Central ee 13,481,173 11,135,938 + 21.1 15,186,004 — 11.2 : Dec. 2..$3.33 Dec. 3..$2.48 Dec. 5..$2.32 
W est Central . Seeneit 7,219,108 7,061,250 + 2.2 7,657,641 — 5.7 } Nov. 25.. 3.34 Nov. 26.. 2.46 Nov. 28.. 2.35 
Mountain Bas Std se oon 2,610,893 2,366,726 + 10.3 3,378,258 — 22.7 ; Nov. 18.. 3.32 Nov. 19.. 2.44 Nov. 21.. 2.30 
Pacific . . seeeeee 29,955,398 21,254,433 + 40.9 21,226,677 -- 41.1 : Nov. 11.. 3.31 Nov. 12.. 2.43 Nov. 14.. 2.42 
. : Nov. 4.. 3.28 Nov. §5.. 2.39 Nov. 7.. 2.43 
- y an 7 ae ! / 
| otal U.S. nang eres $124,745,508 $137,1 59,305 — 9g. 1 19.4 11,855 + 4.5 ; Oct. 28... 3.28 Oct. aos. 3:94 | 6Oete. 98... 3.43 
| New York City:....... $12,256,790 $17,963,804 — 37-4 $7,884,175 + 42.8 Oct, 2%... 326 Oct. 22.233 O€t. 24... 4.44 
Outside N. Y.C..... $113,488,718 $119,195,501 — 48  $111,527,680 + 1.8 Oct. 14.. 3.29 Oct. 15.. 2.33 Oct. 17.. 2.43 | 
! | 
TN RA Re io inane ae a PAT eet as Tae eS er eo ge 1 Hicu Low } 
' 
; eos - 1941.. $3.34 Sept. 9 $2.50 Jan. 7 
Bank Clearings—23 U. S. Cities ' 1940.. $2.49 Dec. 10 $2.18 June 18 | 
1 ; / « 
(Millions of dollars) 1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 $2.13 Aug. 15 | 
= ——Monthly a Daily Average—— - 
1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 Sie POT Fenn ae mele ea ae 
January ..<... 26,1556 24,140 23,383 1,005.9 928.5 935-3 ' 
February ..... 22,687 20,641 19,885 1,031.2 897.4 903.8 | ? Dun Bradstreet 
March ....... 27,609 23,681 25,192 1,061.9 910.8 933.0 | Daily Wholesale Price Index | 
April ......:. 2750S 23,587 21,931 1,042.5 907.2 879.2 ! 30 Basic Commodities 
MAYS Aceon 2602 24,361 22,374 1,061.6 936.9 860.5! | 
PONG on teers 28,094 21,838 23,212 1,123.7 73.5 892.8! (1930-1932 = 100) 
July 28,483 22,039 21,576 1,095.5 882.3 863.1 ! —_ 1941 . | 
August ; 27,125 21,046 22,782 1,043.3 779-5 843.8 | Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. 
September 27,308 21,083 24,015 1,092.3 878.5 960.6 H a 144.61 143.40 146.09 * | 
October 32,283 25,289 22,469 1,241.7 972.7 898.8 Joy 144.74 +.... 145.98 145.00 
November e VOR Ay 25,224 22,807 aes 1,096.7 991.6 ! 3.. 145.88 143.51 145.56 145.46 | 
December eee 27,862 26,827 1,114.5 1,073.1 ' 4 145.92 *.... 145.67 145.90 
' - 147.07 144.06 t+ . 146.43 
Rotates ee 281,691 276,503 oe 931.5 919.6} 5 
f : ; 6 147.16 144.38 145.30 *.... 
| 
: mee ous ' 7 t.... 144.91 144.93 Tt } 
1é ! . | 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities | 3 idles. Seana S4ace. da | 
| (Thousands of dollars) 9 wegecs Visacs Agee 247g 
| October October Per Cent September ; 10 144.88 143.72 147.10 
1941 sacl a 1941  eeess «-. ©... sgggB 147g0 
| LO a eee cares 1,453,197 1,127,776 + 28.9 1,165,372 12 ae 144.16 ft.... 147.60 
Philadelphia... ...:.....-. ss 2,525,000 1,889,000 + 33.7 2,171,000 | eee ; T4ete 9 % ; 
pas oe 227,859 169,125 + 34-7 208,711 14 £ 144.33 142.80 ft ; | 
Pittsburgh 5.039 ene 860,570 627,878 SF 797319 Sere 144.21 142.51 147.11 
| rere 7435705 5345445 + 39.2 687,451 1 16... a 140.39 146.59 | 
| Cincinnati Srere ect ate 392,800 289,647 + 35.6 358,264 17 143.95 140.59 146.79 
Baitmore: . . os 6 ecse0ss 529,017 392,528 + 34.8 453,171 18 144.01 141.50 146.73 
| Richmond Bee Sn tenes 296,769 237,092 + 25.2 274,881 ' 19 144.18 t 146.07 
Fl re 460,000 332,600 + 38.3 373,900 ; 20 140.91 , 
New Orleans.......... 287,216 198,636 + 44.6 257,737 21 t 144.11 141.92 4 
OTICAGO ars ecaterace: 6:3 1,877,397 1,479,190 + 26.9 1,716,293 1 22 144.29 142.21 144.94 
S| re 832,895 599,465 + 38.9 758,708 H 23 f 142.85 145.05 
St Bonet. occ cs esx 587,406 436,449 + 34.6 525,289 H 24 143.90 143.28 145.42 
| Louisville Ce Seneier ate a2 262,408 178,682 + 46.9 239,170 H 25 143.62 142.99 145.38 
| ! <9? 
Minneapolis:...0ccc5555. 465,430 355,067 + 30.9 456,609 | - ore eae nite 
Reansasi@ ty. 6k. eck 613,263 462,417 + 32.6 574,038 : . F wanes apes > 
Ci 2 | a i oe ae ee 197,008 155,884 + 26.4 186,627 ; = 143-73 — rn one 
U3 2 SR ae ae teeter ae 3755717 289,793 + 29.7 326,941 : a9 — 143-19 nas , 
Houston ee ane 310,499 241,096 + 28.8 273,876 a ; 143-37 145-59 
| San Francisco. .... 938,749 711,426 + 32.0 838,825 ; Se 143-49 
| Portland, Ore... ....... <<. 264,597 180,802 + 46.3 221,250 Sunday. © Markets: closed: 
| AT Sa arnt 287.240 194,756 + 475 271,620 Hier os 
‘Rotel 22 Cities... 2... 14,788,742 11,084,354 + 33.4 13,137,052 1941 148.93 Dec. 8 123.03 Feb. 17 
New Vor 5.5 dss cn 17,494,213 14,204,912 + 23.2 14,171,048 1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 
Wotalos Cities, nao. 32,282,955 25,289,266 + 27.7 27,308,100 1 1939.. 124.19 Dec. 18 101.40 July 24 
' 
! 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH’S RECORD 


Record Farm Output with Parity Prices 
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InpEXx oF Buyinc Power oF Farm Propucts—1909-1914 == 100—Yearly 

1910-1940; Monthly January 1940-October 1941—U. S. Department of 

Agriculture—For the first time in 21 years farm income has attained the 
long-sought “parity” with city income. 


A RECORD PRODUCTION program and the highest purchas- 
ing power in twenty-one years spell increasing prosperity 
for farmers in 1942. Greatly expanded domestic demand 
resulting from the highest national income level in history, 
in addition to large foreign needs to be supplied through 
lend-lease aid caused the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to raise its production sights to new highs and plan an over- 
all output 3 per cent larger than 1941. Peak output is to be 
encouraged by “parity” or better prices. 

The character of export needs is changing significantly 
the pattern of agricultural output, as evident in the accom- 
panying charts. Production of dairy products, meats, and 
poultry is to be expanded, as well as certain other products 
such as peanuts and turpentine. Crop production is to be 
cut 10 per cent, largely due to a 44 per cent slash in wheat, 
of which we have a two-year supply. Limited foreign de- 
mand and large stocks also keep production goals for cotton 
and tobacco at lower levels. 

The expected expansion in export requirements is domi- 
nated by British needs (Great Britain is scheduled to get 
about three-quarters of all our agricultural exports). Vol- 
ume of farm produce sent abroad in 1942 will double 1941 
totals, it is estimated, and be the largest for any year since 
the twenties, after slumping to a 74-year low in early 1941 
before the enactment of the lend-lease law. 

British dependence on overseas sources for large supplies 
of food and feed to support her livestock industry is well 

known. 
"only 13 per cent of the cereals consumed, 50 per cent of the 
meat, 25 per cent of the fruit and sugar, 80 per cent of the 
dairy products, none of the tea, coffee, or cocoa, the U. S. 


In pre-war years, the United Kingdom produced 


Department of Commerce reports. Only in output of fish 
and several fresh vegetables was she practically self-sufficient. 
With continental dairy and livestock markets eliminated 
as supply sources, and imports of bulky livestock feeds 











reduced to make way for war materials, a pressing need 
has developed for many foodstuffs. 

Through August $433,000,000 of lend-lease funds were 
allocated for agricultural products, of which 60 per cent 
went for meats (principally pork), dairy products, eggs, 
lard, fats, and oils. Another 20 per cent bought fruits and 
vegetables; only 3 per cent was to be spent for grains. In 
accord with Great Britain’s deficiencies and ability to ob- 
tain supplies elsewhere, our present export goals are re- 
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PRopUCTION INDEXES OF SELECTED FARM Crops—19 39 == 100—19 39-1942 

—U. S. Department of Agriculture—Chart adapted from “Survey of Cur- 

rent Business’’—Record production in 1942 to supply expanded domestic 

and export requirements will be obtained largely through increased dairy, 
livestock, and poultry output. 


flected in the chart showing U. S. exports of meats, dairy 
products, dry beans, and canned vegetables vastly increased 
from pre-war levels, while the big export crops of wheat 
and cotton remain at greatly depressed levels. 

To stimulate agricultural production to new records, the 
Government is guaranteeing farmers high prices. A bill 
now in Congress assures at least 110 per cent of parity, and 
often more for important crops. The dream of “parity” 
prices became a reality to the farmer this Fall for the first 
time in twenty-one years when the index of buying power 
of farm produce reached 105 in September, compared with 
81 last year. The index is the ratio of prices received by 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN U. S. Exports oF SELECTED Farm Propucts— 
1935-1939-1942—U. S. Department of Agriculture—Exceptional increase 
in exports of meats, eggs, dairy, and canned produce reflect lend-lease needs. 
Three-fourths of our farm exports are scheduled for England in 1942. 


farmers to prices paid, related to the base period 1909-1914. 
Statistically, “parity” is reached when the index is at 100. 
Farm prices in 1941 were 25 per cent higher than in 1940, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
that another 25 per cent rise expected in 1942 will maintain 
farm purchasing power at parity levels. 


New Retail Sales Index 


A vaLuaBLe addition to current measures of retail trade 
activity is the new comprehensive index of sales of all retail 
stores initiated recently by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. For the first time group indexes are presented for 
different types of businesses, including stores selling durable 
and non-durable goods, foods, apparel, building material 
and hardware, household furnishings, automotive equip- 
ment, drugs, and general merchandise, as well as eating and 
drinking places and filling stations. Based upon reports 
from independent retailers in 34 States, the Federal Reserve 
Board index of department store sales, variety, drug and 
other specialty store indexes previously published indi- 
vidually, the index is adjusted to the Business Censuses of 
1935 and 1939 and available since 1935. 

The recent boom in buying of durable consumer goods 
is clearly pictured in the index, and also the slump which 
set in this Fall and brought sales of durables back in line 
with all store sales. By October sales of durable goods 
had dropped 1 per cent below last year due to the sharp 
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RETAIL SALES INDEX, 1935-39—100 
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INDEX oF DoLLAR VALUE oF SaLes oF ALL RETAIL STORES, SEASONALLY 

ApjusTtED—1935-September 1941—U. S. Department of Commerce—T he 

new index presents for the first time group indexes for different types of 

retail businesses. The recent buying boom carried the consumers’ durable 
goods index to 175; high for the general index was 150. 


decline in automotive volume. As consumer interest shifted 
to soft goods, the durables index at 128.3 was 4 points lower 
than that for non-durables for the first time in two years. 

Representing purchases in retail stores, which account for 
about two-thirds of all consumer expenditures, the index is 
but one phase of the study to evolve a monthly index of 
total consumer expenditures, now under way at the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Christmas Club Savings 


Ir Santa Craus depended on Christmas Club savings as 
a source of all his cheer spending would be nearer depres- 
sion levels than boom-time highs this year. However 
record income payments assure a very merry Christmas 
even though Christmas Club savings are 37 per cent below 
the 1930 high. 
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NuMBER AND VALUE oF CurisTMAS CLUB SAVINGS ACCOUNTS—1I926-1941 
—Christmas Club, Inc.—Savings in 1941 remained 37 per cent below the 
1930 peak, although increasing 10 per cent over 1940. 


Since club members signed up in 1940 for the savings 
made this year, wage increases during 1941 are not reflected 
in this season’s checks. Total savings for 1941 reached 
$400,000,000, were 10 per cent greater than 1940, and largest 
since 1932, reports Christmas Club, Inc. The average with- 
drawal was $48.50, same as last year but much smaller than 
the $59 accounts of 1928 and 1929. 

Christmas Club savings have lagged consistently behind 
income payments. Peak year for Christmas Clubs was 1930 
for which members had signed up in 1929. On the other 
hand, the depression low for Christmas Clubs came in 1935, 
although the business depression bottom was 1933. Closing 
and consolidation of banks during the early thirties, which 
reduced the number of institutions using the plan, has been 
an important factor in keeping total membership and sav- 
ings well below former peaks, according to Christmas Club, 
Inc. 

Spending for the holiday celebration takes only 34 per 
cent of all the money saved. Another 37 per cent is laid 
aside for routine expenses such as taxes, insurance pre- 
miums, and year-end bills. About 25 per cent is transferred 
to permanent savings accounts. Education, travel, and 
charity absorb the remaining 4 per cent. 
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Trends in consumer purchasing in the 29 barometer 


regions are summarized on the opposite page. 


Charts 


on this page and pages 34, 36, and 37 compare the 
index for each region with the index for the United 
States since 1939. The accompanying paragraphs give 
more recent detail about regional trade conditions. 





1. New ENGLAND 
SEPT., 95.5 AUG., 102.2 SEPT. 1940, 82.9 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., AUG., 
Octoper—Percentage retail trade increases over 


90.8; 89.5 

previous October: Bangor 13, Portland 20, Boston 
5, New Bedford—New Haven 10, Springfield 11, 
Worcester 8. Providence 6, Hartford 7. New 
England wholesale trade up 27%. September 
Massachusetts 


farm income 27% above last year. 


27 
employment best in 20 years. Production 25% 
above 1940. Value of building permits 19% 
below last year. Large Fall River textile mill 


NovEMBER—Waterbury 
brass factories on 4-day week due to priorities. 
About 75% of Worcester factories have defense 
work. 


shut for liquidation. 


Department store sales 10% above 1940. 
Connecticut hiring 4,500 machinery workers 
from September-February. 


AND SYRACUSE 
SEPT., 114.5 AUG.,124.5 SEPT. 1940, 93.3 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., AUG., 119.3 

OctonEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
Albany 35, Binghamton 15, 
Utica 9, Syracuse 19. Wholesale trade increases: 
Albany 30, Syracuse 19. September farm income 
41% above last year. Milk output better than 
1940. Production and pay rolls up in month, 77% 


3. ALBANY 


116.1; 


previous October: 


above 1940 in Utica, 54% in ~ Sa aR area. 
Employment substantially increased in firearms, 
electrical, and railroad equipment lines. Textile 
mills curtailed working forces. Collections better 
than 1940. NovemBper—Shoe factories, business 
machine plants in Binghamton continue 
Many Gloversville glove factories on part- 
1940. 


at ca- 
pacity. 
time. Syracuse bank clearings 10°% above 
5. Nortuern New Jersey 
102.6 AUG., 109.5 SEPT. 1940, 87.2 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT.., AUG., 
OcropEr—Newark retail trade 9 

4 in month, 


SEPT., 
105.1; 98.1 

larger than 
Newark 
Crop yields 


in previous October, up 15° 
wholesale trade 20% ahead of 1940. 
fair, farm income much above last year. Produc- 
tion substantially: above 1940, steady in the month. 
Aircraft, shipbuilding, machinery, other 
at capacity. Bank clearings 
up 28% over 1940 in Northern New Jersey as a 


defense 


industries operating 


whole, 22% in Newark alone, 4°% in the Oranges. 
Collections steady to better than 1940. Novem- 
BER—Newark department store sales up 7°% over 


to 
industries in New 


1940. Manufacturing activity increased 10 
15°% from October. Defense 


Jersey hiring 16,000 from September-February. 


7. PITTsBURGH 

SEPT., 113.3 AUG., 122.6 SEPT. 1940, 100.1 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., AUG., 
OcropER—Percentage retail trade 
Erie 30, 
Huntington 6. 
Pittsburgh 


106.8; 108.1 

increases over 
Pitts- 
Whole- 


previous October: Charleston 20, 
burgh-Youngstown 10, 
sale trade Erie 25, 13; 
Charleston 25. West Virginia farm income 3% 


(Continued directly opposite) 


increases: 


THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER S 








Indexes may be obtained in advance of their pub- 
lication in Dun’s Review by arrangement with the 


editor. 


Additional 


information about the barom- 


eters and about their especial usefulness in regional 
sales quota 
boundaries 


work, back figures and data on iin 
are available for users of the i 
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2. New York City 

90.3 AUG.,97.8 SEPT. 1940, 78.2 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 94.5; AUG., 84.3 

Octoper—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Bridgeport 0, New York City 
department store sales 0, hotel sales 2. Payrolls 
and production steady to increased in month. 
Metal working, aircraft and heavy defense indus- 
tries expanded working forces and offset seasonal 


SEPT., 


employment losses in millinery, clothing. New 
York City sacony payrolls 38°% above 1940, 
retail stores 7%, wholesale concerns 8%. Col- 


lections steady to better than 1940. NovEMBER— 
Sales of garment manufacturers increased, 14% 
above last year. Cotton fabric sales improved, 
rayon sales fair, woolen slower than last month. 
Merchandise deliveries even, bank clearings up 


5% over 1940. 


4. BuFFALO AND ROCHESTER 


SEPT.,99.I AUG.,III.Q SEPT. 1940, 81.2 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 103.5; AUG., 105.3 
OcropEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Buffalo 10, Elmira 35, Rochester 
12, Niagara Falls 25. Buffalo wholesale trade 
up 10%. Milk output better than 1940. Crop 
yields generally good. Farm income for New 
York first 9 months 16% above 1940. Factory 
employment steady in Buffalo, off slightly in 
Rochester due to seasonal losses at canning, tex- 
tile, clothing firms; 25°% above 1940 in Rochester, 
33°% in Buffalo. Collections better than 1940. 
NovemMBER—Buffalo department store sales 24%, 
above 1940, Rochester 169%. Blasdell steel sheet 
mill employing 400 to 500 workers shut down; 

workers being absorbed in other plants. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 

SEPT., 103.9 AUG., 114.9* SEPT. 1940, 87.6 

UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 96.9; AUG., 
OctrospEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Trenton—York 12, 
Wilmington 5, Philadelphia 3, Reading—Scranton— 
Wilkes-Barre—Williamsport Harrisburg 0, 
Philadelphia wholesale trade up 
Pennsylvania 


96.7* 
Allentown-— 


10, 
Lancaster 7. 
Crop yields generally good. 
farm income 26% 1940 in September. 
Payrolls and production generally steady to up in 
month, down in Wilkes-Barre and Trenton, be- 
cause of priorities unemployment. Silk hosiery 
‘ below 1940. Collections vary. 
TNT plant construction 
Philadelphia department 
*Revised. 


40% 


above 


employment 12 
NoveMBER—Mead ville 
will employ 
store sales 22% above 1940. 


10,000. 


above 1940 in September. Production well above 
1940; Pittsburgh employment up 21%, Erie 37%; 
hard coal output 12%, pig wee 10%, steel 7%; 
plate glass production off 12%, specialty glass 
output also declining, but container output re- 
mains heavy. Collections better than 1940. 
NovemMBer—Pittsburgh department store sales 
20% 1940. Steel output slowed by scrap 


and coal shortages. 


above 
































































INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 


AGG 10% T0158 JY 25% To 30% 
YA \5% TO 20% Bes 30% TO 35% 
Ras 20% TO 25% ae 46.8% (ONE REGION) 


REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETERS 


FOR SEPTEMBER 1941 


CONSUMER BUYING AT YEAR’S PEAK 


The adjusted index dropped to 106.8 in October from 109.9 in September; November estimates 
indicate increase. Barometer figures are compiled by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by the branch offices of Dun & Brapsrreet, INc. 


ETAIL spending, already near the best level in history, 

grew closer to the 1929 peak in November and early 
December as the approaching holiday season boosted dollar 
volume to new highs for the year. Colder weather, early 
Christmas buying, and Fall clearances gave an impetus 
to retail volume which had been lacking for several weeks. 
The considerably faster tempo of spending lifted sales ex- 
pansion beyond usual seasonal levels in contrast to the less- 
than-seasonal rise in the two preceding months. 

Despite a sharp upturn in trade at this time last year, 
trade increases over 1940 widened sormewhat in November 
and early December from the 13 per cent gain chalked up 
by the preliminary U. S. Trade Barometer in October, 
which dropped to 106.8. Unit volume continued to run 
ahead of 1940 by a narrow margin, as price rises of from 
8 to 15 per cent were responsible for a large part of the gain. 

Mild weather continued a deterrent to sales of Winter 





apparel and left merchants with comparatively heavy stocks 
of Fall merchandise. Promotional activity increased as 
clearances appeared in mid-November. Sale prices how- 
ever were at least as high as last year. 

The opening of Christmas gift purchasing emphasized 
the gradual shift in demand from hard to soft goods. 
Ready-to-wear, accessories, small housewares, draperies, 
lamps, dinnerware, and toys won the spotlight from higher- 
priced durables. Increased cash and charge account buy- 
ing relative to installment purchasing accompanied the 
change in demand. 

Stimulated by record sales in rural areas the South re- 
gained during November and early December the leader- 
ship in trade gains lost earlier in the Fall. The highest 
farm purchasing power in twenty-one years (see page 30) 
has kept rural sales gains throughout the country above 
general trade increases this season. Consumer buying also 
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8. CLEVELAND 

SEPT., 130.9 AUG., 139.2 SEPT. 1940, 106.0 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT ., 129.6; AUG., 121.1 

Octroper—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Cleveland 10, Akron 14, Can- 
Wholesale trade 
increases: Cleveland 40, Akron-Toledo 15. Sep- 
tember Ohio farm income 35°% above 1940. 
Payrolls and production well above a year ago, 
steady in month. Two new aircraft parts plants 
in Akron to start production before year-end; 
synthetic rubber plant already operating. 


ton 42, Toledo 23, Lima 22. 


Arms 
contracts to durable consumer goods plants in 
cities such as Mansfield, Cleveland, Toledo re- 
lieving priorities curtailment. Collections better 
than 1940. Novemper—Cleveland department 
store sales 20% above 1940, Akron 33%. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LovulIsvVILLE 
SEPT., 134.6 AUG., 154.4 SEPT. 1940, 110.0 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT ., 137.7; AUG., 130.5 
OctopER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Louisville 25, Evansville 5, 
Indianapolis 13, Terre Haute 0, Fort Wayne 20. 
Wholesale trade increases: Louisville 35, Indian- 

Record milk, egg output. 

farm income 45 to 55% above 1940. 
and production much higher than last year; lower 
in month in Fort Wayne, Evansville due to pri- 
orities. Coal output 48% above 1940. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1940. NoveEMBER— 


apolis 30. September 


Payrolls 


Vermillion County to get powder plant employ- 
ing 3,400 when finished. Evansville 
received $1,300,000 defense orders since October. 
Retail trade up 20% in Louisville, 10% in 
Indianapolis. 


factories 


12. DETROIT 


SEPT., 136.7 AUG., 132.9* SEPT. 1940, 109.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 134.0; AUG., 109.0* 
Octrosexr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Detroit 10, Grand Rapids 2, 
Saginaw 15. Wholesale trade increases: Detroit 
26, Grand Rapids 12. September farm income 
32% above 1940. Employment 5°% above 1940, 
payrolls up 15°%, increased in month. Employ- 
ment in automobile and tire factories 10°% below 
1940, iron and steel up 19‘ Aircraft factories 
hiring 8,000 from September-February. Collec- 
tions better than 1940. NovemMBER—Prioritics 
unemployment by January it is said will affect 
55,000 in Detroit, Flint, 15,000, Grand Rapids 
6,000, Lansing 5,000, Muskegon 6,000, Pontiac 


/ 


5,000. Detroit department store sales 16° above 
1940. *Revised. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND Sr. PauL 
SEPT., 113.5 AUG., 119.7 SEPT. 1940, 94.1 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 122.7; AUG., 117.7 
OctopEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Duluth 5, Minneapolis 19, St. 
Paul 18, LaCrosse 12, Fargo 10, Sioux Falls 13, 
Billings 0; Butte off 4, Great Falls off 6. Whole- 
sale trade increases: Duluth 15, Minneapolis 20, 
Great Falls 10. Weather favorable for sugar-bect 
harvest. Payrolls and production generally above 
last year, down in month in St. Paul due to 
scarcity of materials. Butte miners’ wages in- 
creased 75 cents a day. Collections steady to 
better than 1940. Novemper—Large ordnance 
plant being built in Minneapolis. St. Paul retail 
trade 20 1940. Livestock conditions 

and prices very good. 


above 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32=100 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUs 
SEPT., 130.9 AUG., 140.8 SEPT. 1940, 108.9 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 120.4; AUG., 119.7 
OcropEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Cincinnati-Dayton 10, Spring- 
field Columbus-Zanesville 5. Wholesale 
trade Cincinnati Columbus 30. 
Ohio State farm income 21°% above 1940 in first 
nine months. Crop yields good. Payrolls and 
production much better than 1940; generally 
steady in month, down in Springfield due to 
strikes. 


25, 


increases: 25, 


Zanesville leading industries operating 
near capacity. Collections steady to better than 
1940. NoveMBER—Machine tool, heavy indus- 
tries operating at peak levels. Arms depot to be 
built at Richmond, Ky. Cincinnati department 
store sales 13% above a year ago, Columbus 6%. 


11. CHICAGO 
SEPT., 105.5 AUG., 114.7* SEPT. 1940, 86.4 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 105.3; AUG., 102.3* 
Octoser—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Chicago 6, Rockford 14, Peoria 
5, South Bend 25, Springfield 5. Chicago whole- 
sale trade up 25%. Heavy rainfall delayed har- 
vesting of large corn crop. Milk output better 
than 1940. Illinois employment and _ payrolls 
record for month, 22% and 44% above last year. 
South Bend employment 24°% above last year, off 


3°%4 in month. Heavy industries with defense 
work very active. Collections steady to better 
than 1940. NovemMBER—Chicago department 


store sales 79% above 1940. Record attendance 
at Furniture Mart. 
Illinois defense industries hiring 10,- 


*Revised. 


Steel operations decreased 
somewhat. 
000 from September-February. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
SEPT., 117.4 AUG., 128.2* SEPT. 1940, 94.1 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 117.4; AUG., 113.1° 
OcrosER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Milwaukee 20, Madison 2, 
Green Bay 21. Milwaukee wholesale trade up 
Milk output above last year, pasturage 
good. September farm income 38°% above 1940. 
Payrolls and production substantially better than 
1940, steady in month. Green Bay paper mills 
on 6%-day week; three small metal plants cut 
production considerably due to priorities. Col- 
better than 1940. NoveEMBER—Mil- 
waukee leading industries operating near capacity; 
department store sales 19° above 1940. Powder 
plant employing 10,000 to be built near Merrimac. 
Wisconsin defense plants hiring 5,000 from Sep- 
tember-February. *Revised. 


/ 
205%. 





lections 


15. Iowa AND NEBRASKA 
SEPT., 100.7 AUG., 107.3 SEPT. 1940, 84.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 101.2" AUG., 92.2 

Ocroper—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Burlington 20, Cedar Rapids 
10, Davenport 5, Waterloo 0, Des Moines 13, 
Lincoln 3, Omaha 12; Dubuque-Sioux City off 
5. Wholesale trade increases: Sioux City 7, Des 
Moines 13, Omaha 15. Heavy rainfall delayed 
corn harvest; yield well above average. Septem- 
ber farm income 51°% above 1940 in Iowa, 15% 
in Nebraska. Payrolls and production above 
1940; lower in month in Dubuque as sash and 
door mills curtailed output due to building pri- 
oritics. Collections steady to better than 1940. 
NovemMBer—Nebraska department store sales 7° 
above 1940. 




















made outstanding increases over last year in the Midwest, 
Pacific Coast and many sections of the Southwest, although 
trade tended to lag in the Kansas City area. Eastern regions 
again reported the smallest gains over 1940, continuing the 
pattern evident in detail in the seasonally adjusted trade 
barometers for twenty-nine regions now available for 
September. Aside from upper New York State and the 
Philadelphia region, trade increases were below the national 
average in September. 

Of the twenty-three regions which bettered the national 
increase of 17 per cent over 1940 in September, star per- 
former was the Memphis area which recorded the widest 
gain made this year in any region—47 per cent. Portland 
and Seattle followed with an increase of 31 per cent, the 
Carolinas with 27 per cent. 

Although the seasonally adjusted U. S. Trade Barometer 
declined almost g per cent from the high August level, 
indexes for the Detroit and Memphis regions advanced 
in the month. Sixteen additional areas reported smaller 
declines than the national decrease. 


(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on page 32) 


THE MAP AND CHART compare the September, 1941, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1939, on 
pages 32, 34, 36, 37. They are composites based on bank debits (Federal 
Reserve Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car 
registrations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale 
sales (Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage 
(Editor and Publisher), which made those indexes more accurate, are 
included. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for 
the number of business days in each month. All are comparable. The aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 


THE PARAGRAPHS which are printed opposite the twenty-nine re- 
gional charts give figures for October and November based upon opinions 
and comments of business men in various lines of trade, gathered and 
weighed by the local Dun & BrapstreetT offices. Estimates of employ- 
ment changes due to the defense program are from Government sources. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
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16. St. Louts 


SEPT., 106.9 AUG., 120.5 SEPT. 1940, 86.1 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 109.5; AUG., 106.5 
OctosEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: St. Louis 15, Springfield 3, 
Quincy 20. St. Louis wholesale trade up 20%. 
Soybean, corn, pear crops below 1940, cotton, 
grapes, potatoes above. Missouri farm income 
63% above 1940. Payrolls and production well 
ahead of last year, steady to up in month. St. 
Louis building permit value 769% above 1940 in 
October, 279% for 10 months. Collections steady 
to better than 1940. NovemMBEeR—St. Louis de- 
partment store sales 20% above last year. About 
7,000 auto workers are said to face lay-offs by 
January. Missouri defense industries hiring 17,- 

000 from September-February. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


SEPT., 139.2 AUG., 155.8 SEPT. 1940, 117.4 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 134.7; AUG., 131.8 
Ocroser—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Baltimore-Richmond 10, Wash- 
ington 11, Norfolk 20, Lynchburg 6, Roanoke 
16, Bristol o. Wholesale trade increases: Balti- 
more 10, Norfolk—Richmond 25. Peanut, potato, 
grape, tobacco yields below 1940, apple above. 
Payrolls and production well above 1940; Vir- 
ginia cotton consumption up 43%. Record cigar- 
ette output; shipyards, lumber mills near-record. 
Paper mills at capacity. Collections steady to 
better than 1940. NovemMBer—Maryland hiring 
17,900 aircraft workers, 5,000 shipyard workers 
from September-February. Baltimore bank clear- 


ings 20% above 1940, Richmond 17%. 


20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM 


SEPT., 156.2 AUG., 166.1 SEPT. 1940, 129.0 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 156.2; AUG., 151.3 
OctosER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Atlanta—Nashville 10, Augusta— 
Columbus Macon-—Mobile 15, Knoxville— 
Savannah 5, Birmingham 18, Montgomery 3, 
Chattanooga 25. Wholesale trade increases: 
Atlanta—Birmingham Nashville 25. Crop 
yields above 1940 except in Georgia. Pecan crop 
much above 1940. Factory payrolls increased, 
52% above 1940 in Alabama, 54% in Tennessee, 
in Georgia. Textile, lumber, shipyards, 
steel plants near capacity. Collections vary. 
NoveMBER—Alabama defense plants hiring 4,000 
from September-February. Atlanta department 


store sales 179% above 1940, Nashville 23%. 


20, 


20, 


of 
32% 


22. MEMPHIS 
SEPT., 142.7 AUG., 141.3 SEPT. 1940, 97.2 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 141.4; AUG., 117.4 

Ocroper—Percentage retail 
previous October: Memphis 
Little Rock 21. Memphis wholesale trade up 
Rice, grape, apple crops above 1940, corn, 
cotton yields below. Wet weather slowed rice 
threshing; cotton picking well ahead of last year. 
Cash farm receipts in Arkansas more than 50% 
above 1940. Arkansas non-agricultural employ- 
ment 10% above last year. Collections better 
than 1940. NovemBer—Arkansas River flood 
caused corn and spinach crop loss estimated at 
$500,000, inundated some Fort Smith furniture 
factories. Memphis department store sales up 
20%, Little Rock 22% from 1940. 


trade increases over 
20, Fort Smith 17, 


/ 
20%. 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32 
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17. Kansas City 


SEPT., 106.6 AUG., 119.2 SEPT. 1940, 87.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 111.4; AUG., 107.4 
OctrosER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Kansas City 10, St. Joseph o, 
Topeka 8, Wichita 25, Oklahoma City 5, Tulsa 
12. Wholesale trade increases: Kansas City 12, 
Oklahoma City 10. Heavy rains, floods, retarded 
corn harvest, wheat planting. Cotton yield above 
last year. Payrolls and production steady to 
better than 1940. An estimated 3,500 workers 
have left St. Joseph this year for defense jobs. 
Oil output increased. Collections vary. Novem- 
BER—About 4,000 auto workers in Kansas City 
said to face lay-offs by January. Kansas City de- 
partment store sales 10% above 1940, Oklahoma 

City 6%, Tulsa 13%, St. Joseph 6%. 


19. NortH AND SouTH CaROLINA 
SEPT., 143.4 AUG., 150.5 SEPT. 1940, 112.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 146.1; AUG., 142.1 
OctrospER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Asheville 7, Winston-Salem— 
Greensboro 12, Raleigh 10, Wilmington 22, 
Charleston 17, Columbia 0, Greenville 35. Wholc- 
sale trade increases: Wilmington 20, Charleston 
10, Winston-Salem 20. September farm income 
85°4 above 1940 in North Carolina, 18% in 
South Carolina. Payrolls and production above 
1940; cotton mill activity up 24%, increased in 
month. Collections steady to better than 1940. 
NoveMBER—Furniture workers’ weekly payrolls 
increased $37,000 in North Carolina. Rock Hill 
textile plant employing 2,400 closed one week 
for lack of materials. Charleston bank clearings 

up 24% above 1940. 


21. FLoripa 


SEPT., 169.7 AUG., 193.1 SEPT. 1940, 144.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 134.2; AUG., 143.5 
OcrospER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Jacksonville-Tampa 10; Miami 
off 5. Wholesale trade increases: Jacksonville 
18, Tampa 15. Orange, lemon crops below last 
year; pecan, sugar cane yields above a year ago. 
Citrus shipments picked up sharply, prices well 
above 1940. Factory employment 7% above 
last year, payrolls 17%. Saw and pulp mills, 
cigar factories very active. Miami building per- 
mit value 25° above 1940 in October, 13% below 
for 10 months. Collections steady to better than 
1940. NovEMBER—Defense industries hiring 
9,000 workers from September-February. Jack- 

sonville bank clearings up 18% from 1940. 


23. New Or Ens 


SEPT., 126.7 AUG., 143.4 SEPT. 1940, 107.5 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT ., 125.4; AUG., 127.9 
OctrosER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: New Orleans 20, Jackson 7. 
New Orleans wholesale trade up 20%. Sep- 
tember farm income 49% above 1940 in Louisi- 
ana, 148% in Mississippi. Sweet potato, pecan 
yields above 1940; Louisiana cotton, rice yields 
Cotton ginning active. Hurricane dam- 
aged rice crop, threshing delayed. Output of 
petroleum products at high level. Louisiana 
factory payrolls 26% above 1940, Mississippi 
Collections steady to better than 1940. 
NoveMBER—Defense construction very active. 
Shipbuilding plants expanding operations. New 

Orleans bank clearings up 22% over 1940. 


below. 


53%. 
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24. TEXas 
SEPT., 135.8 AUG., 157.7 SEPT. 1940, 113.8 
UNADUSTED: SEPT., 141.1; AUG., 133.4 

Octroser—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Dallas 6, Fort Worth-Lubbock— 
El Paso 10, Amarillo 3, Wichita Falls 20, Hous- 
ton—Austin 5, Galveston-San Antonio-Shreveport 
15, Beaumont 25, Waco 7. Wholesale trade 
increases: Dallas 15, Houston 8, San Antonio 22, 
Fort Worth 27, Shreveport 20. Crop yields poor 
in Eastern section, good in Western. September 
farm income in Texas 68% above 1940. Payrolls 
33% above 1940, best gains in Beaumont, Fort 
Worth, Dallas. Collections vary. NovEMBER— 
Army camp housing 9,000 aids Wichita Falls 
trade. Texas defense industries hiring 17,000 
from September-February. 


26. Sart Lake City 

SEPT., 119.1 AUG., 125.5 SEPT. 1940, 97.6 

UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 121.5; AUG., 111.9 
Octroser—Salt Lake City retail trade 20% 
1940. Wholesale trade up 20%. 
in September up about 50% over 1940 in Idaho, 
Utah, 5% in Arizona. Excessive moisture de- 
layed sugar beet harvest in Utah; yield above 
1940 in Utah, below in Idaho. Potato crop below 
last year. Range condition excellent. Payrolls 
and production much better than 1940, steady in 
month. Construction, mining, and machinery 
industries continue particularly active. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1940. NoveMBER— 
Pig iron plant expansion at Provo, Utah, to cost 
Salt Lake City bank clearings up 
25% from 1940, Ogden 38%, Boise 0% 


above 
Farm income 


$1,500,000. 


28. San Francisco 


SEPT., 105.8 AUG.,III.2 SEPT. 1940, 90.6 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 105.7; AUG., 107.2 
OctrosErR—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: San Francisco 2, Oakland 15, 
Sacramento 10, Fresno 20. San Francisco whole- 
sale trade up 40%. Rice, sugar beet, cotton yields 
below 1940, fruits generally above. Payrolls and 
output steady to better than last year, down in 
month in Fresno due to decline building ma- 
terials, furniture, electrical appliance lines, also 
in Sacramento as canneries wind up very good 
season. Defense industries at capacity. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1940. NoveMBER— 
Department store sales 19% above 1940 in Oak- 
land. New steel plant to be built at Pittsburg, 


large shipyard at Stockton. 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; | 
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25. DENVER 
SEPT., 125.7 AUG., 134.7 SEPT. 1940, 102.4 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 128.3; AUG., 128.9 
OctopER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Denver 5, Albuquerque 0, 
Pueblo 8, Colorado Springs Boulder 20, 
Santa Fe 5. Denver wholesale trade up 15%. 
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Fruit, potato, sugar beet yields below 1940, beans 
above. Sheep and cattle prices best in years. 
Payrolls and production above 1940, steady to 
up in month. Coal and oil output ahead of last 
year. Lay-offs of construction workers started 
at arms plant near Denver. Collections steady 
to better than 1940. NovemBer—Colorado de- 
fense industries hiring 8,000 from September- 
February; no hirings planned in other areas. 
Denver department store sales 7°4 above 1940. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 
SEPT., 122.7 AUG., 131.7 SEPT. 1940, 93.7 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 129.2; AUG., 124.7 
OcrosER—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Seattle 15, Tacoma 12, Spokane 
0, Portland 10. Wholesale trade 
Seattle 30, Portland 23. Grape yield below 1940, 
apple, pear crops above last year in Washington, 
below in Oregon. Record Washington hop pro- 
duction. September farm income 50 to 60° 
above last year. Payrofls and production much 
higher than 1940. Shipbuilding and _ aircraft 
still expanding. Paper, pulp, lumber mills at 
capacity. Collections better than 1940. Novem- 
BER—Defense industries hiring 24,000 from Sep- 
tember-February. Seattle department store sales 

up 35% over 1940, Portland 25%. 


increases: 


29. Los ANGELEs 
SEPT., 104.9 AUG.,117.5 SEPT. 1940, 90.0 
UNADJUSTED: SEPT., 103.7; AUG., 112.2 
OctrospEr—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous October: Los Angeles-San Diego 15, 
Phoenix 32. Los Angeles wholesale trade up 
40%. Orange prices best since 1937, shipments 
record for month. Lettuce stands good. Cotton 
crop larger than 1940, ginning slower this year. 
Livestock condition very good. Payrolls and 
production much better than 1940. Record hir- 
ings in Los Angeles added more than 10,000 to 
payrolls. Mining and motion picture activity at 
good level. Collections better than 1940. No- 
VEMBER—Los Angeles department store sales up 
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15% from 1940. Earthquake at Torrance caused 
$1,000,000 damage. 


TRADE BOOMS NEAR ARMY CAMP CENTERS—PHOTOGRAPH BY ACME 
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CuRRENT LIABILITIES 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Tora LiaBILiries 


Dun’s INsoLvENCcY INDEx t 


UNADJUSTED 


ApjustTeD¢ 








NuMBER OF FAILURES Thousands of dollars Thousands of dollars 
1941 1940 1939 194! 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 
Jan. B,u24 . 1,237 1,567 11,888 15,279 20,790 12,535 15,805 24,860 
Feb. 1,129 1,042 1,202 13,483 13,472 13,582 14,323 13,600 13,589 
Mar. 1,203: 29197 4,322 13,444 11,681 19,002 14,754 12,130 19,315 
Apr. 1,149 1,291 1,331 13,827 16,247 18,579 15,068 17,114 21,837 
May 1,119 1,238 1,334 10,065 13,068 15,897 10,215 13,437 20,734 
June 970 1,114 1,119 9.449 13,734 12,581 10,183 25,101 12,737 
July go8 1,175 1,153 13,422 16,213 14,999 14,097 17,756 23,634 
Aug. 954 1,128 1,126 11,134 12,997 12,637 11,949 13,223 13,092 
| Sept. 735 976 1,043 9,393 11,397 10,545 10,904 15,473 ~——-:11,729 
| Oct. 609 0,111 1,234 7,333 12,715 17,464 7,772 14,236 18,119 
Nov. sos. KyORgo zyeBe 16,572 13,201 avs 17,987 14,874 
Dec. 1,086 1,153 13,309 13,243 14,480 14,934 
| 
| Total ... . 13,619 14,768 166,684 182,520 190,342 209,454 


| + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


+ For seasonal variation. 


194t 1940 1939 I941 1940 1939 
62.2 67.1 86.0 51.8 54.6 69.9 
71.3. 66.7. 78.0 62.0 58.0 67.8 
62.5 62.6 72.6 61.3 61.4 71.9 
O©.5 JO.t 73:0 S86 G74 710 
59.9 66.9 70.5 58.7 65.6 69.8 
53-9 62.5 66.5 55.0 64.4 69.3 
50.4 63.0 63.0 56.0 70.8 70.8 
49.0 60.6 61.4 57.0 71.3 72.2 
40.7 54.3. 59.0 48.4 64.6 70.2 
44.8 61.7 67.0 48.2 67.1 72.8 
61.9 72.6 59.5 69.8 
58.0 65.0 57-4 64.3 
63.0 60.6 








ANALYZING te RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


NORMAL SEASONAL INCREASE IN FAILURES; LIABILITIES LESS 


HERE was a normal seasonal in- 

crease in the number of industrial 
and commercial failures during the 
month of October, but failures as a 
whole remained on a very low level. A 
total of 809 was reported in October 
compared with 735 in September, an 
increase of 10 per cent. The total was 
27 per cent under the 1,111 in October 
a year ago. 

Liabilities, which were unusually low 
in September, continued to fall. Cur- 
rent debts totalled only $7,333,000, with 
total debts only slightly higher at $7,- 
772,000. A year ago current liabilities 
amounted to $12,715,000 and total lia- 
bilities to $14,236,000. 

According to Dun’s Insolvency In- 
dex, which relates the number of fail- 
ures to the number of concerns in busi- 
ness, failures occurred during October 
at the rate of 44.8 in every 10,000 con- 
cerns, compared with a rate of 40.7 in 
September. This increase was practi- 


cally normal for the season of the year, 
and the Index, when adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, changed only from 48.4 
in September to 48.2 in October. 

Failures on an adjusted basis, there- 
fore, remained at the unusually low 
level reached in September, a level 
which was probably under any since 
the previous all-time low in 1919-1920. 

The October rise extended through 
four of the five main industry groups, 
(the exception being commercial ser- 
vice), each turning up seasonally from 
the year’s low point reached in Septem- 
ber. Both the manufacturing and the 
retail increases were just about normal; 
the wholesale rise was somewhat less 
than average. 

The record on the whole was one of 
only moderate changes in individual 
lines. The rise in total manufacturing 
failures from 123 to 138 was well dis- 
tributed among the various production 
lines, with the increases unimportant 


in most cases. Only in printing and 
publishing was a sharp increase noted, 
following last month’s sharp decline; 
and in women’s wear, knit goods, and 
furniture the rise was more than the 
average group rise of 12 per cent. In 
some special food lines, failures con- 
tinued last month’s decline. 

In wholesale trade, declining failures 
in foods and drugs were offset by in- 
creases in electrical goods, house fur- 
nishings, and miscellaneous lines. 

In retail trade, a rise in food store 
failures as a whole was due largely to 
increased defaults among concerns 
handling meat—both meat markets and 
grocery and meat stores. In clothing 
lines, shoe stores went out much more 
frequently than in September, and in 
miscellaneous lines there was a notice- 
able increase in failures of small cigar 
stores and stationery stores. 

The seeming rise in construction fail- 
ures from 39 in September to 57 in 


























October was a return to a level about 
average for the year after severe fluctua- 
tions the last two months. 


INDUSTRY Oct. Oct. Per Cent 

Groups 1g4l 1940 Change 
Manufacturing 138 200 —3I 
Wholesale Trade 69 115 —4o 
Retail Trade 516 681 —24 
Construction 57 71 —20 
Commercial Service 29 44 ——34 
Total : 809 f.093 —27 


All main groups were well under 
their record a year ago, wholesale fail- 
ures leading with a drop of 4o per cent. 
Manufacturing failures were 31 per 
cent under those in October 1940, and 
retail failures were off 24 per cent. In 
manufacturing the only appreciable 
cuts were in clothing, printing, and 
machinery. Failures in all wholesale 
lines were down, although the greatest 
drop was in food lines. 

The decline in retail failures from a 
year ago was very substantial in prac- 
tically every line. The least change was 
in furniture, with failures down only 
9 per cent, followed by foods, down 14 
per cent. Other declines ranged from 
22 per cent in building and hardware 
lines to 46 and 47 per cent respectively 
in automotive products and apparel. 

The month’s increase, by size, was 
confined entirely to failures with debts 
under $25,000: those with liabilities be- 
tween $5,000 and $25,000 rising 5 per 
cent, and the very small failures 18 per 
cent. 

Failures in the larger size groups, on 
the other hand, dropped sharply in Oc- 
tober and reached a combined total 
which was lower than any in many 
years, possibly than any on record. The 
substantial failures, those with debts 
between $25,000 and $100,000, dropped 
from 57 in September to 49 in October, 
and the very large failures dropped 
from 15 to 6. In neither group indi- 
vidually was a new low established, 
since failures in each of these size 
groups had been equally infrequent 
once before this year, substantial fail- 
ures in June with 4g, and large failures 
in May with only s. 

The six large failures in October were 
manufacturers and included producers 
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In the charts in this panel the lines beginning in 1939 record the movements of new 
series, which represent a more nearly complete coverage of business failures. A com- 
= parison of both the old and new series for 1939 appeared in the March 1940 number. 
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of machinery, airplane parts, and furni- 
ture, in addition to a bakery, a brewery, 
and a stone quarry. Two of these con- 
cerns petitioned for reorganization 
under Chapter X and one for arrange- 
ment of unsecured debts under Chap- 
ter XI. The other three resorted to 
assignment and voluntary bankruptcy. 

Failures in all size groups were well 
under the count a year ago: 


Size Group Oct. Oct. Per Cent 

LIABILITIES 1941 1940 Change 
Under $5,000.... 494 609 —19 
$5,000-$25,000. . . 260 393 —34 
$25,000-$100,000 49 85 —42 
$100,000 and over. 6 24 —75 


In nine out of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Districts, failures conformed to 
the seasonal pattern to a greater or less 
extent, rising from what was in most 
areas the year’s low point in September. 
In the Philadelphia and Dallas districts 
the rise was negligible, but in other sec- 
tions it amounted to from 12 to 27 per 
cent. In the San Francisco area the 
downward trend in effect since April 
was continued into October, and in 
Boston a rise in September, contrary to 
the general trend, was followed in Oc- 
tober by an equally contrary decline. 
Failures in the Minneapolis district 


Faitures By Divisions oF INpustry—OcToBER 1941 AND 1940 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
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-——Number . - — 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1941 1941 1940 1941 1941 1940 
TOCKE: TINTED STATES 2.05656 566 s8csess 809 736 Bj 101 7.233 9,393 12,715 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING (total) ..... 138 123 200 2,879 4,189 5,247 
*Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous... .. 3 5 6 146 99 361 
Food and Kindred Products........... 39 42 40 1,027 2,262 1,074 
Textile Mill Products and Apparel 23 17 54 238 167 1,443 
Lumber and Lumber Products 18 Il 21 333 342 227 
Paper, Printing, and Publishing 13 4 20 142 103 890 
Chemicals and Allied Products 8 7 8 73 185 432 
Leather and Leather Products 5 3 6 117 37 100 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 3 3 3 28 17 69 
Iron and Steel, and Products.......... 4 7 7 128 66 92 
DR AIMITY, oss 2S, 5 Shs 8-45 Sears vee 8 7 14 229 477 142 
Transportation Equipment 2 2 2 269 7 37 
Miscellaneous . . . 12 15 19 149 427 380 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 69 67 115 729 O24 1,846 
Food and Farm Products. ...... 24 30 46 187 392 606 
PRIME ts cicn5 so Bree RG Hares paw Se Ges 4 2 2 5 47 15 189 
Dry Goods ative die teehee 4 2 5 27 54 13 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 6 5 9 128 68 320 
Chemicals and Drugs...... Secacecets I 7 I 6 29 12 
Motor Vehicles and Automotive Equip 5 4 5 49 44 66 
DUISDEUARCOUS 5 oc sc os adieninsecnenee's 27 17 44 285 322 640 
RETA, TRADE (total) 20... ...6:0s 006. ecces 516 460 681 2,790 3,239 4,194 
Pood aid LAGU. «0.0.6 ccccces cevwees 185 158 216 786 738 945 
General Merchandise. ............... 25 25 37 178 260 22% 
Apparel and Accessories : 60 49 114 345 269 648 
Furniture, Home Furnishings ; 31 29 34 202 388 320 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 29 31 37 205 421 368 
Automotive Group ie tenerake 35 25 65 213 256 650 
Eating and Drinking Places. . . 77 79 106 457 427 564 
Le 27 29 36 160 260 229 
MiscellaMeous 0.4.66 600566 b cena cee 7 25 36 244 220 249 
ConstrucTION (total).................. 57 39 71 577 594 854 
General Building Contractors 17 6 9 350 281 180 
Building Sub-contractors 39 32 57 224 263 594 
Gther Contractors . oo. ie. os cee cenees I I 5 3 50 80 
ComMMERCIAL SERVICE (total)............ 29 46 44 358 447 574 
Passenger and Freight Trans.—Highway 10 12 7 172 164 122 

Miscellaneous Public Services.......... I 10 or 

J ice | oe RETR ee eee : 2 14 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing.......... 4 14 10 13 62 81 
MIMUNIRE ogists se aisinawscnawe sven sae 6 6 7 125 152 190 
ROOTS 2-5 Se Sssercce pase oN Gie.08'9 I I 5 2 4 41 
Other Personal Services.............. 2 7 3 8 23 18 
Business and Repair Services.......... 5 6 10 28 42 108 


* Subtract this item to obtain manufacturing total. 





have followed a very erratic course 
throughout the year and moved down- 
ward against the general pattern in 
October. 

The 25 largest cities, as a group, con- 
tributed more to the October rise than 
did the rest of the country. However, 
within the 25 much of the increase 
took place in the two leaders, New 
York City and Chicago; in nine out 
of the 25, October failures went down 
rather than up. Compared with a year 
ago, failures were down about equally 
in both the 25 largest cities and in the 
balance of the country. 








FEDERAL RESERVE Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. Per Cent 
Districts 1941 1940 Change 
Atlanta eae 400 563 —29 
Richmond ....... 334 464 —28 
Chicago... 64624 1,293 +=1,649 —2I 
Minneapolis ...... 158 189 —16 
Philadelphia ...... 678 769 —i2 
INGW WORK. c 545 <a 3,689 4,182 —I2 
Kansas City... ..... 22 462 —9 
SE UOMIS. <5 5.5% 324 359 —9 
1D ae eee 239 261 — 8 
San Francisco..... 2,576 1,226 — 4 
Cleveland’... 20... 553 565 —2 
Boston 842 820 + 3 
Total smi ssarchoiis 10,108 11,509 —I2 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures likewise turned 
upward in October, from the year’s 
low point in September. They num- 
bered 57, compared with 45 in Septem- 
ber, and were 28 per cent under the 79 
reported a year ago. In spite of the rise 
in the number of failures, the amount 
of liabilities involved decreased slightly, 
from $377,000 in September to $365,000 
in October... A year ago liabilities 
amounted to $512,000. 


— 


| A BUSINESS FAILURE, as defined 
| for this record, occurs when a com- 
mercial or industrial enterprise is | 
involved in a court proceeding or a_ | 
voluntary action which is likely to | 
end in loss to creditors. Failures in 
this sense are but a small part of 
total discontinuances from business. 





Besioe THIs monthly summary 
and interpretation of the Dun & 
BrapDsTREET Statistical data on fail- 
ures, other information is available. 
Each month in Dun’s SratisTIcaL 
Review there appear additional 
analyses of the failure and liability 
figures, such as: for 25 large cities; 
for States and Canadian Provinces; 
for Federal Reserve Districts; for 
the broad divisions of business ac- 
cording to the five size groups. 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED 

Lightning—Probably at some time 
you've looked at a lightning-split tree 
and wondered why it didn’t catch fire 
when the Jovian bolt struck. 

There was a reason. According to 
information from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the riven but unfired 
tree is a victim of cold lightning, a sort 
of hit and run bolt which leaves its 
scene of destruction too quickly for a 
blaze to start. 

The stroke which starts forest fires, 
on the other hand, is hot lightning, a 
low current, long duration variety 
which sticks around long enough to 
warm its subject up to the igniting 
point. Hot lightning is the particular 
enemy of power systems. It’s most fre- 
quent in sections where the top soil 
contains ancient rocky formations. 

Now that lightning studies have re- 
vealed this difference between hot and 
cold lightning, Westinghouse is design- 
ing its power line devices to combat the 
hot stuff and let the splinter shafts fall 
where they may. 


Difference—An interesting differ- 
ence in replies to two surveys of stock- 
holders was reported recently by public 
relations man Ralph Gates, of New 
York City. 

One survey of stockholder opinion 
was made in a questionnaire which 
named the interested company. At the 
same time a similar survey was made 
among other stockholders by a ques- 
tionnaire which did not reveal the 
sponsor’s name. Note the difference 
in replies: 


Company “Blind” 


Survey Survey 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Replies eee : 17 36 
Read report thoroughly . . . 77 40 
Glanced at it etree 21 55 
Easy to understand. ...... 82 39 
Understood charts. ...... i 60 


Best Years—“I have given the best 
years of my life to the company” is one 
of those oft heard statements to which 
many a speaker assumes there is no 
adequate reply; his argument’s won. 

To the statement last month the 
president of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad devoted a considerable part of 
his monthly, two-page message to em- 
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BY THE 


AGENCY'S REPORTERS 
ployees, which was printed in the com- 
pany’s magazine. The discussion had 
been opened by a letter of complaint 
from a veteran employee whose son 
had been turned down by the railroad 
because of a minor medical disquali- 
fication. 

Wrote railroad president J. B. Hill: 
“I have heard many employees say, ‘I 
have “given” the best years of my life 
to the Company.’ This is not literally 
true. In the sense of uncompensated 
service they have actually ‘given’ but 
little. They have worked hours, days, 
or years at an agreed rate of pay. They 
have in the narrow sense no more 
‘given’ service than the Company has 
‘given’ money. On the other hand I 
have known officers to feel that men 
were fully compensated by their daily 
wage and that no obligation thereafter 
ensued. 

“Probably neither of the extremes 
represented by these views is correct. 
Maybe the word ‘obligation’ does not 
define accurately what is herein dis- 
cussed. A father has an obligation to 
his child, the child to his father, yet be- 
yond those obligations there is a tie that 
has grown out of their daily lives and 
actions which holds them together 
through the years in a bond of sym- 
pathy, interest, and affection. 

“Tt seems to me that a similar relation 
does and should exist between the 
Company and its employees.” 


Wright’s Chapel—If you’ve won- 
dered what happened to the blank, geo- 
metric New York World’s Fair style of 
architecture, call at Lakeland, Fla., and 
visit the E. Stanley Jones Foundation 
of Florida Southern College. Here the 
master modern architect of them all, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, is creating four- 
teen buildings. Their design and con- 
s.ruction will be native to Florida, not 
borrowed Moorish. Despite their 
casual resemblance to the New York 
Fair’s kind of architecture, the build- 
ings provide a distinctly different merg- 
ing of religious design and Floridian 
characteristics. 

First to be finished is the Annie 
Pfeiffer chapel. It has no windows on 
the lower floor; Mr. Wright says per- 
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CuapeL—Sunlight through flowers and trellis makes 
odd patterns in chapel at Florida Southern College. 


sons do not intend to look out of win- 
dows when they come to chapel. 

The outside wall blocks are made of 
cement and sand, mixed with ground 
coquina, a limestone composed of 
broken shells and coral, native to Flor- 
ida. For protection against hurricanes, 
the chapel walls are double, cemented 
together, and reinforced with horizon- 
tal and vertical steel rods. 

The chapel tower is made of glass, 
steel, and concrete. It has iron trellises, 
on which grass and flowers grow. 
Above these swing round, bronze bells. 
The coquina walls contain more than 
50,000 red, white, blue, green, and am- 
ber glass cubes. 

Stairway treads are a foot deep but 
rise only 4, inches per stair, about half 
the normal step. 

Also designed by the architect are 
the severe, straight-backed, cypress seats 
with movable cushions. They afford a 
clear view of the speaker’s stand from 
all parts of the room. The chapel’s 
acoustics are said to be perfect. 


Research—Since 1925 the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers has annually allocated 4o per 





WHAT BEN FRANKLIN 
OVERLOOKED 
WHEN HE MADE HIS WILL 


N HIS will, Ben Franklin left $5,000 to the 
City of Philadelphia for loans to workmen. 

Since then the fund has grown to more than 
$144,000. But, because the terms laid down 
by Franklin were so strict, no one borrowed 
from the fund for 52 years. 

To get a loan the workman had to be mar- 
ried, under 35, put up as security a first mort- 
gage upon real estate in Philadelphia, and pro- 
duce two “reputable’”’ citizens to testify to his 
moral character. 


It is a great credit to Franklin that he clearly | 


recognized, so many years ago, that workers 
should have access to a source of cash credit. 
But Franklin could not foresee the many 
social changes that were to take place during 
the century and a half after his death. He 
could hardly anticipate that in the industrial 
society of today workers would have to be able 
to borrow on far simpler terms. 


Where workers can borrow 


To make loans on terms within the reach of 
working men and women is the job of the mod- 
ern family finance company like Household 
Finance. Here workers can borrow from $20 to 
$300 for emergencies largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No 
wage assignment is taken. The loan is made in 
a simple, private transaction. Borrowers repay 
in small monthly installments. Last year House- 
hold made over 800,000 such loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments 
include all charges. Charges are made at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories on larger loans). Household’s charges are 
below the maximum rates authorized by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 15 18 
baymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15] 9.75 |$ 8.08 |¢ 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 12.11 | 10.45 


200 | 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 16.15] 13.93 
250 | 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 20.19 | 17.42 
300 | 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 24.23 | 20.90 





vues 





























Above payments include charges of 244% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 

















HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 300 branches in 198 cities 
‘EBB ae ee ee ee ee eee Sue ee ee eee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. DR-12 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 


OT NS RE OC EEE OO ROR CORTE URL 
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GoccLes—Fringed edges on new Polaroid 
goggles made by American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass., keep out the 
wind. The Army has approved the goggles 
(but without the girl) for its ski troops. 


cent of dues paid by the society’s mem- 
bership to support research activities. 
Last year the sum set aside was almost 
$16,500. Other contributions brought 
the total for expenditures under the 
supervision of asHvE’s Committee on 
Research to $80,000. 

To co-ordinate and publicize the 
work of its different research projects, 
the Society this year published a book- 
let about the work of its Technical Ad- 
visory Committees. The procedure is 
to name a committee and its personnel, 
describe the scope of its work, outline 
the research investigations, tell where 
they are being made, then list the com- 
mittee publications on the subject. 


Rosin—Because the public currently 
likes its household articles—furniture, 
soap, papers—light in color, most nat- 
ural rosins for use in paints and inks 
are priced on the basis of their color; 
pale rosins are finest and command the 
highest price in naval stores markets. 

Late last October, however, the Naval 
Stores Department of Hercules Powder 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., an- 
nounced the development of Poly-pale 
resin, produced by a chemical process 
called polymerization. It changes the 
rosin molecules into large molecules 
having unusual chemical properties. 

Derived from either the gum rosin 
or wood rosin of the Southern pine belt, 
Poly-pale resin is almost “water-white,” 
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which is the trade term for a pale, 
lemon yellow rosin of the next to top 
rating. The light color makes possible 
its use in pale varnishes and surface 


| coatings. It is also free of metals, has 
| a lower acid number, an appreciably 


higher melting point, and higher vis- 
cosity than any natural rosin. 


Binder—Placed on the market this 
Spring, a sales presentation binder 
made by the 74-year-old Barrett Bind- 
ery Company, Chicago, IIl., is sufh- 
ciently unique for a patent. When 
closed, it resembles a leather-covered, 
three-ring, loose-leaf notebook. For 
carrying, the binder snaps into a zipper 
brief case. 

To set up his presentation, a salesman 
opens the binder so its pages are flat, 
gives the cover a push and a twist. 
About one-third down from the top 
the cover folds out, becoming a tri- 
angular stand which supports the 
opened binder pages. The presentation 
can be used flat, or at a 35 or 65 degree 
angle. It can also be set up while snap- 
ped into the zipper. 


Superman—‘It’s a bird! It’s a 
plane! It’s Superman!” For more 
than a year this excited shout has come 
from the radio receivers of flustered 
parents. Their heirs, wriggling with 
thrill, probably have their noses pressed 
flat against the radio speaker screen— 
in order to miss not a single biff, bop, 
or zoom of Superman, the human hero 
from Mars. 

Superman is big businéss, too. How 
much of a mental influence he repre- 
sents in the minds of grammar school 
America, may be arguable, but there’s 
no denying his expansion in terms of 
audience and market. 

Originally, Superman was a comic 
strip character, created by Jerry Siegel 
and Joe Shuster. Now he appears in 
300 newspapers and in a series of comic 
or adventure books which essentially 
resemble Sunday funny papers in book- 
let form. At present there are about 50 
of these comic books appearing on 
newsstands, just as magazines do. And 
the moppet audience rushes to buy, de- 
vour, then swap. 

Superman seems to be the best 
known. From comic book herodom, 
he graduated to radio, where he flies 
through the fictional air with sound 
effects instead of print. Superman, you 
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TRAINING Fitm—Machinists, operators, 
and apprentices of Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., view the first of 50 
U. S. Office of Education defense training 
films, “Cutting a Spur Gear.” The pic- 
tures are distributed by Castle Films, Inc., 
New York, and also through the Bell & 
Howell Film Library and others. 


see, is a Martian and can defy gravity. 
He demolishes the Siegfried Line, 
rounds up crooks and Nazi spies, res- 
cues babies and cripples from under the 
wheels of driverless trucks. 

There are, of course, Superman 
sweaters, shirts, and toys. (In a red 
and blue get-up, he’s Superman; when 
he wears regular clothes, he’s a news- 
paper reporter.) 

This month Superman invades the 
movie house. The “Man of Steel” is 
being featured by Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., in a series of Technicolor shorts. 
These will be animated cartoons telling 
a straight dramatic story, using humor 
only where it normally would occur. 
The first short reveals Superman foil- 
ing, in old-time Frank Merriwell, mod- 
ern dive-bomber style, the plot of a mad 
scientist trying to destroy New York 
City by means of a death ray gun. The 
kid audience is expected to be terrific. 


Statements—W ho should know 
better the meaning of a financial state- 
ment than the accountant who prepares 
it? A 14-point explanation of these 
statements and of corporation balance 
sheets has been prepared for the average 
layman and investor by the American 
Institute of Accountants. It’s called 
Financial Statements: What They 
Mean. It gives in simple, lucid lan- 
guage the answers to such points as 
“Why does the balance sheet always 
balance?” and “What the auditor’s re- 
ports tell the investor.” 


Cartoon Art—On tour throughout 
the United States right now is a unique 
art exhibit—the work of a comic strip 
cartoonist who is noted for conveying 
emotion and excitement artistically. 
The cartoonist is Milton Caniff, the 
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The Minute Man 


This famous statue of the Minute Man at Concord, by 
Daniel Chester French, has been chosen as the symbol of 
United States Defense Bonds by the Treasury Department. 


DEFEND AMERICA 


N one brief paragraph, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 

genthau tells you what it means to purchase United 
States Defense Bonds and Stamps: 

‘Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps give all of us a 
way to take a direct part in building the defense of our 
country—an American way to find the billions needed for 
national defense. The United States is today, as it has 
always been, the best investment in the world. This is an 
opportunity for each citizen to buy a share in America.” 

Bankers Trust Company endorses this statement of the 
Secretary, and recommends the purchase of United States 
Defense Bonds and Stamps, as an act of personal patriotism 


and of prudent investment. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


























PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 


DUST DANGER 


BLOWS clean, dry air, at 295 m. p. h. 
Cleans out motors, generators and hard- 
to-get-at places—removing dust, dirt, lint 
and chips. Costs less than 3c. an hour to 
operate. Reduces damage to motors and 
bearings—lessens fire and health hazards. 


1 H. P. universal G. E. motor. Weight, 14 Ibs. 
Portable to any place in plant. Plugs in at con- 
venient outlets. Adaptable as Sprayer for 
spraying paint and insecticide. Convertible 
into powerful industrial Vacuum Cleaner—for 
cleaning floors, walls, ceilings, etc. 


Free Trial—Write to 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
d Ave., Chicago 


























An essential in every office— 
a good unabridged dictionary 


VERY office should have at least one copy of 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, to 
serve as the court of final appeal on all matters 
having to do with words. 

In this work you will find not only full, com 
plete treatments of all terms peculiar to the busi- 
ness world, but also a vast store of information 
on any subject you may wish to know about. 

Newly revised at a cost of $1,300,000, Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition, is 
twenty years newer than any comparable dic- 
tionary; it is made to serve today’s needs. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘The New Merriam- 
Webster: What It Will Do For You,’’ from the 
publishers, G. & C. Merriam Company, 99 Federal 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 














CHAIR 


STIMULATE 


THINKING? 


A DO/MORE CHAIR enables the 
busy executive to devote a larger 


share of his energy to WORK... 
Erect comfort stimulates thinking. 
GOOD POSTURE — promoted by 
Domore’s scientific design — tends 
to foster alertness... helps impor- 
tant men work faster, more easily. 


CUSTOM FITTED by your Domore 
representative — who helps you select 
chairs, and adjusts each for a new, 
higher degree of chair comfort. Call 
him today — or write for our new 
Booklet D58 on DO/MORE Chairs 
and the Triple Service Plan. Domore 
Chair Company, Inc., 1215 Franklin 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


DO/MORE 
Eveculive Chair 











Licnht—Safety spectacles are made by 
Univis Lens Company, Dayton, Ohio, for 
use by supervisors and plant visitors. 


pictures his daily strip, Terry and the 
Pirates, set in the Orient. 

The art tour began all unwittingly 
when the Julien Levy Art Gallery, New 
York City, exhibited the cartoonist’s 
work. To the pleasure of Caniff and 
the New York Daily News, the show 
proved popular. After a few weeks 
is was moved to the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Following a time lag of sev- 
eral months, it was requested by the 
Portland, Ore., Art Museum. 

Newspapers which print Terry and 
the Pirates have sponsored the exhibit 
actively all this Fall. It’s been in 
Omaha, Charlotte, N. C., Detroit, San 
Jose, Winnipeg, and Reno, to the 
greater glory of the comic strip as art. 


Effect—One by-product of wars is 
the migration of culturally important 
values to countries at peace. Recently, 
for example, the Institution of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, London, sent the origi- 
nal wash drawings of James Nasmyth’s 
“Patent Steam Hammer,” dated 1844, 
to the Chambersburg Engineering 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 

This came about as the result of a 
request for reproductions of Nasmyth’s 
drawings. The London Institution 
sent the originals “as a gesture of inter- 
national good-will.” 


SEALER—A movable container sealer spe- 
cially adapted to use sodium silicate, pre- 
viously objectionable, is introduced by 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
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SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 24) 


sign, drafting board and experimental 
production, tooling up and working 
out the “bugs” in the early production- 
iine models—these are costly, whether 
done in the plant when manufacturing 
a machine or in the field, “manufactur- 
ing” a market. 

A machine and its parts are tangibles; 
they can be seen, felt, weighed, cali- 
pered, micrometered, and demon- 
strated. Perhaps a market is intangible 
—yet without it the machine is a dead 
asset on the factory floor. 

A large by-product coke company 
spent twenty years and $10,000,000 to 
build a dealer and consumer market. 
A year ago they disbanded their sales 
force, turned their output into a single 
contract channel and threw away that 
dealer-consumer market. They can 
never buy it back at any price; not with 
twice $10,000,000! Perhaps time will 
prove their decision to be very wise. 
Perhaps not. 

A famous European diplomat, when 
asked the secret of his success in al- 
ways getting what he wanted when he 
wanted it, replied, “I have made it a 
rule to know the right people at least 
ten years before I needed them; and I 
have always done for them beforehand 
more than I ask them to do for me!” 

Like the diplomat who anticipated 
his need for a quick source of informa- 
tion and help, the executive who wants 
a ready market must plan for it and 
cultivate it years in advance. The mar- 
ket which will be needed desperately 
after the war cannot be had on instant 
demand, regardless of how many mil- 
lions may then be poured into market- 
ing operations. The decisions made 
today will determine the ‘market to- 
morrow. 

A foresighted investment in sales 
betterments today, as a hedge against 
the day of peace, plus a shrewd current 
estimate of what is really necessary to 
maintain the essential core of sales ac- 
tivity; these will provide the top exec- 
utive with the basis for a fairly sound 
judgment. The middle course, in this 
as in other important problems, seems 
to be the wisest. 
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TIMELY.... 


as Industry’s new speed records! 


THIS YEAR the interest and co- 
operation of stockholders and 
employees is vital to your business. 
Your production, distribution, 
policy, prospects and problems are 
of immense concern to them. 





Now—more than ever before 
your Annual Report offers a superb 
opportunity for building good- 
will where it counts most. 


If you want to take advantage 
of this opportunity, consider 
printing your report by what ex- 
perts call ‘‘the finest method of 
graphic reproduction’’—OPTAK. 


Words alone cannot describe 
OPTAK or convey an understand- 
ing of its distinctive features. (Its 
old name ‘‘Aquatone’’ doesn’t 
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help; the process has been im- 
proved so much.) A blend of rich, 
antique paper stock and sharp, 
clear ink impression sounds good, 
but not good enough to really 
pictureOPTAK. And for theclarity 
of photographic reproduction, the 
beauty of effect, the color possi- 
bilities, —you must see these things 
for yourself! 





You may wish todraw 
upon our experience 
in designing and 
preparation of such 
reports. We'll be glad 
to consult with you, 
—no obligation, of 
course. . . A speci- 
men Annual Report 
printed in OPTAK, 
yours for the asking. 








EDWARD STERN & CO. INC. 


Sixth and Cherry Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


° - NEW YORK 
. . PITTSBURGH 
Sie BOSTON 














WE can talk privately to our key- 
men on the most confidential matters 
with no chance for anyone to eaves- 
drop or interrupt.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
combine Privacy, Priority and Speed for 
the top executives in 10,000 American 
offices and factories, completely inde- 
pendent of traffic over the outside tele- 
phone system. To *“‘Speed up Speed,”’ 
ask for literature—or better still a dem- 


onstration on your desk. 








DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 


580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 549 
New York City 

















MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Construction: Railway: 

Machinery and Equipment 
Obsolete Stocks 
SELLERS TRADERS 


BUYERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
years’ experience 


37 
13446 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 


Industrial: 
Scrap-lron 


Mining: 
Plants 
Surplus 
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Do not forget | 


The Work Of 

The Salvation Army 
For The Needy 

At Christmas 





Do not forget 


To Remember 
The Salvation Army 
In Your Will 
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PRICE CONTROL 


(Continued from page 19) 


basic weekly wage for lower paid 
workers. Changes are to be made auto- 
matically as of the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, February, May, and August. Ex- 
cluded from coverage are non-profit 
institutions such as schools, hospitals, 
religious organizations; employees 
above the rank of foreman; and gov- 
ernment employees. Wage rates, with 
some exceptions, are fixed at the level 
prevailing November 15. 

After more than two years of war, 
the price rise in Canada has been about 
half as large as in Great Britain and 
slightly greater than in the United 
States. Wholesale prices increased 8.4 
per cent in the first month of the war 
and then increased moderately each 
month until a peak advance of 15.1 per 
cent was attained in March 1940. This 
initial advance, equal to about half the 
entire price increase in the war to date, 
was due to a number of factors, includ- 
ing: heavy purchases by manufacturers, 
many of whom had very low inven- 
tories; an 11 per cent exchange depre- 
ciation in terms of American dollars; a 
rise in world prices; and increased ship- 
ping costs. 


Price Movements 


Although prices moved within a nar- 
row range during 1940, a new advance 
began in the latter part of the year and, 
paralleling price movements in the 
United States, gathered momentum in 
the Spring and Summer of 1941. The 
lesser increases have occurred in metals 
and other mineral products, while farm 
products, textiles, and foods record the 
sharpest advances. This is in line with 
the trends in the United States during 
the same period. 

The increase to date has been less 
than in the corresponding period of 
World War I. However, price control 
was not undertaken during the first 
two years of World War I; and food 
control was not instituted until June 
1917; there was no depreciation in the 
Canadian exchange rate during the 
earlier struggle; and not much more 
than 10 per cent of the national income 
was devoted to war purposes at the 
maximum effort in World War I, as 
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compared with an increasing propor- 
tion, now exceeding 4o per cent in this 
conflict. Prices advanced 14 per cent 
in the first five months of World War 
II as compared with 2 per cent during 
the same period in World War I. In 
the next 20 months, however, a further 
advance of only 14 per cent (of which 
g per cent took place in the last five 
months) occurred, as compared with 
32 per cent in the earlier conflict. 

Canada’s tremendous war effort is 
reflected in its increasing expenditures. 
In the fiscal year ending March 31, 1939, 
only $34,000,000 or less than 1 per cent 
of the national income was spent on de- 
fense. By fiscal 1940-1941, the total had 
increased to about $1,000,000,000 includ- 
ing British war expenditures financed 
by Canada. The Dominion’s national 
income is less than $5,000,000,000. Ex- 
penditures will be more than twice as 
large in the current fiscal year. 


Expenditures 


1941-1942 (in millions) 
OA AE Ys Solves aceiacerslaces $468 
PNR odoin ec er neater $1,300 to $1,450 
British account. .......... $800 to $900 


$2,568 to $2,818 


Estimated national income pro- 
duced . 
Per cent spent by Government 


$5,750,000,000 
44 to 49 


With the government taking almost 
50 per cent of the national income and 
the supply of goods available for civil- 
ian uses beginning to decline, it is clear 
that its fiscal policy plays an important 
role in determining the extent of the 
underlying pressure for higher prices. 

According to the Minister of Finance, 
the government follows “as far as may 
be practicable, a pay-as-you-go policy 
(to avoid the) inequities and the dis- 
organizing and shattering effects of in- 
flationary rises in prices and incomes.” 
To accomplish this objective, direct and 
indirect taxes have been increased 
sharply, prepayment of taxes has been 
encouraged, war savings certificates are 
being sold, and emphasis is placed upon 
non-inflationary sources of borrowing. 
However, he has recently pointed out 
that these méasures will not be enough. 

“The shortages of materials, labor, 
power, and transport which are now 
developing, are in many cases so acute 
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that no practicable scheme for reducing 
people’s money income could be ex- 
pected to curtail civilian expenditures 
far enough and fast enough . . . fiscal 
measures will have to be supplemented 
by more direct controls of production 
and consumption.” 

Tax collections, plus miscellaneous 
revenues, increased from less than $500,- 
000,000 before the war to $859,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending March 1941. 
For the current year they are estimated 
at approximately $1,400,000,000. Thus, 
almost 80 per cent of the spending for 
Canadian account will be met out of 
current revenue. With the inclusion 
of the spending for British account, 
however, the proportion covers only 
slightly more than 50 per cent and the 
Canadian deficit would then be more 
than $1,200,000,000. 

The inflationary possibilities in this 
situation may be realized when it is 
remembered that this deficit would be 
about 20 per cent of the national in- 
come; an equivalent deficit in the 
United States would be about $17,000,- 
000,000. Fortunately, a major part of 
the necessary financing will be through 
non-inflationary sources. Thus, about 
$200,000,000 is expected to be raised by 
sale of securities to the unemployment 
insurance fund, the annuities fund, and 
the sale of war savings certificates. 

The recent Victory Loan, which ap- 
pears to have been bought mainly by 
others than commercial banks, yielded 
an additional $711,000,000. It seems 
likely, therefore, that only a small part 
of the deficit this year will have to be 
financed by the sale of securities to 
the banks, resulting in an inflationary 
pressure. 

All types of taxes have been increased 
and many new ones levied. The in- 
come tax now starts at 15 per cent, as 
compared with 3 per cent in the pre- 
war period; and the exemptions have 
been lowered. Moreover, since July 
1941, the National Defense Tax has 
been increased from 3 to 7 per cent for 
single men with salaries of $1,200 or 
more, and from 2 to 5 per cent for all 
others with incomes above specified 
amounts. This tax is deducted at the 
source and applies to the full income. 

Corporation taxes now start at 40 per 
cent and the excess profits tax may take 
as much as 79¥, per cent. All imports 
from non-Empire sources are subject to 
a 10 per cent tax, which discourages de- 
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Suite 1105—100 W. Monroe St. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. Tampa, Fla. 





he Mane uit he Porcent 


Startling as the changes in transportation have been since “Horse 
and Buggy Days”, they are not greater than those in banking and 
finance. If your banker seems “tough”, it is because his privilege 
of loaning money is restricted by state and national laws. 


Thousands of manufacturers and producers have found that the easiest 
and most satisfactory route to a loan on favorable terms, is through 
Field Warehousing of Inventory. They report interesting economies 
and efficiencies, from a better cash basis. 


Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian is as modern as the stream- 
liner . . . as smooth and perfected as the 1942 motor cars. It’s 
a nation-wide service . . . endorsed by bankers everywhere. 


Two New Booklets You Should Have 


‘“How to Solve a Difficult Financial Problem” 


This pamphlet gives the practical example of a creditor-hounded 
manufacturer, with capital frozen in inventory. He uses Field Ware- 
housing to get a bank loan and attain a cash discount basis. 
His profits increase. His credit rating improves. He has time 
to think and plan. This pamphlet is yours, FREE, on request. 


“Financing the Modern Way” 


Devoted to the fundamentals of Field Warehousing. A new 
and even more complete edition of the booklet thousands of 
bankers and manufacturers use for reference. You'll like the 
comments of manufacturers on how Field Warehousing by 





* Field 
a Douglas-Guardian brought them economies and increased prof- 


by 
MOU as GUARIMAN 


its. It’s bigger and better. Yet remains pocket size. Write 
for FREE copy. Use the coupon. 





Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


HICAGO, ILL. 
Pero DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Suite 1105—100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send FREE and without obligation: 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


118 No. Front Street 
robiem. 


( ) New Booklet, ‘Financing the Modern Way.” 


Atlanta, Ga Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cleveland, O. Portiand, Ore. 

Dallas, Tex. Rochester, N. Y. Company «......-------eeesseveecsseeeseeeeeeeeeesnene 
Easton, Md. San Francisco, Cal. PoE RRS ie ee eS 


( ) Your Lena “‘How to Solve a Difficult Financial 





Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. Attn. of....... 
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Douglas-Guardian FFA Warehouse Corp 
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Enjoy Witte x 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


KINGDOM oF 11: SUN 


Summer yon gern and exhilarating 





activities make this the ideal land for 
winter vacations. True Western hospi- 
tality and fine hotels, inns and guest 
ranches will make 
your stay enjoyable, 





THREE FINE TRAINS 
ARIZONA LIMITED — streamlined, ail- 
Pullman, extra fare. Every second day 
between Chicago and Tucson-Phoenix, 
beginning December 15 . . . GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED and CALIFORNIAN—daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles via El 
Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs. 

Through service daily from St. Louis 
and Memphis. Connecting service 
from Twin Cities via Kansas City. 


VISIT CARLSBAD CAVERNS EN ROUTE 


Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
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| $10,200 WORTH OF BUSINESS 

ORDERS WERE SECURED AS 

| THE RESULT OF A $45 ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN DUN’S REVIEW. 

 Nacaroent im peas 

CUT OVERHEAD 50% 


WITH 


JOYCE DOUBLE-DUTY BINDERS! 


You get all the Service of 2 Binders 
But you only PAY FOR ONE! 





FLEXIBLE SPRING POST SELF BINDER 
Always Opens Flat 


Joyce Double-Duty Binders serve both for current 
and storage use. Eliminates costly transfer cases 
and special storage binder—does away with costly, 
wasteful effort of transferring business records to 
new binders. MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET 
OR FORM. 


PROVEN ECONOMY! Almost 2 million in use! 
Take advantage of our special trial offer today 
AND START SAVING MONEY AT ONCE— 
send us your sample sheet and receive a JOYCE 
binder for trial use. Illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50%” sent upon request. No obli- 
gation! 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 


127 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 























| 


| 
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mand for foreign products, and con- 
serves foreign exchange. Excise taxes 
were either levied or increased sharply 
on products such as radios, tires and 
tubes, automobiles, cameras, soft drinks, 
cosmetics, tea, beers, malts, wines, and 
cigarettes. 

The tax on automobiles was designed 
to discourage particularly the purchase 
of high-priced imported cars. It is 
graduated as follows: 


Per Cent 
First $900 of retail value 25 
Added value up to $1,200 : i Ge 
Value in excess of $1,200 ie ee 80 


A forced saving scheme, introduced 
in Great Britain last April and now be- 
ing adopted in Australia, has not yet 
been resorted to by Canada. 

An over-all picture of wartime price 
control in Canada would show that the 
agencies concerned with prices have de- 
voted the major part of their efforts to 
modification of the underlying pres- 
sures, the supply-demand relationships 
tending to push prices upward. Volun- 
tary co-operation rather than govern- 
mental fiat has been the basic approach. 

However, the most difficult period 
lies ahead. Now that the supply of 
goods available for civilian consump- 
tion must be reduced to meet the ex- 
panding needs of the war, the pressure 


| for an inflationary price rise will be 


greater. Increasing amounts of pur- 
chasing power will be competing for 
decreasing supplies of goods. The 
adoption of a general ceiling for prices 
and wages reflects this pressure, but it 
will not in itself be enough to prevent 
further price increases. Only if this in- 
creased purchasing power is diverted to 
the government through still higher 
taxes, or more voluntary savings, or 
some combination of both will a sharp 
price rise be averted. Alternatively, 
some scheme for forced saving may 
have to be adopted. 

Another factor which may prove very 
troublesome is the movement of Amer- 
ican prices. The close interrelationship 
between the two countries means that 
the failure to take the appropriate mea- 
sures to restrain a sharp price rise in the 
United States will intensify the Cana- 
dian problem. That stern efforts and 
further sacrifices will be made in Can- 
ada to forestall a needless inflation is 
clearly indicated by the resoluteness 
with which these problems have been | 


tackled to date. 
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There is a 


CENTURY OF 
EXPERIENCE 


back of the 
effective Collection 


methods of the... 
MERCANTILE 


CLAIMS DIVISION 


OF 


DUN & BRADSTREET 


There have been many 
changes in the manufactur- 
ing and distribution of 
goods in America during 
the past 100 years,—but the 
human element hasn’t 
changed at all. People, and 
especially business men, re- 
spond to the same psycho- 
logical formula as their 
fathers and grandfathers. 


Collecting past due ac- 
counts is an adventure in 
human nature, and the 
right approach saves time 
and money. 


Let us help you to speed up 
the return of your profits 
and working capital. 
Prompt action is suggested 
for the longer an account 
goes beyond the due date, 
the more difficult and ex- 
pensive the collection be- 


comes. 


Write today to the nearest 
office of 


Mercantile Claims Division 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the un- 
usual times ahead, you must interview 
@ group of those most likely able to 
serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
belong in that group: 


41. We offer the advantages of a small 
agency with a large-agency-trained 
staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
their own commercial businesses. 
3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fun- 
damental with us—for greater adver- 
tising results. 5. We know how to use 
advertising to do many jobs (other 
than move merchandise). 6. We serve 
a diversified group of national ac- 
counts—from class to industrial, from 
package goods to service. 

Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “Business 

Men Handle My Advertising.’’ Write for your copy. 


























Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd St., N. Y. © MUrray Hill 3-7426 
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REPLACE 
LOCKERS 
. 
SAVE FLOOR 
SPACE 











. 
KEEP CLOTHES 
IN PRESS, 
AIRED AND 
SANITARY 


Reclaim locker- 
room space for pro- 
ductive use with 
Modern No. 3-U 
Office Valet Racks 
that accommodate 
3 or 6 persons per 
running foot, that 
come in any length, 
and fit inanywhere. 
Hold hats, coats, 
umbrellas, overshoes—no crumpling or 
crushing. Keep clothes ‘‘in press’’ and 
well aired. Office Valet Racks and non- 
tipping costumers are smartly made of 
welded steel construction, are beautifully 
finished in office green, brown or maroon 
baked enamel. They come on rubber 
shoes or rubber tired casters. 

Write for Catalog showing complete line 
of modern steel office, factory, school, 
and institution wardrobe equipment. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
7 ople” 


he Checkre Pe 





ym 





ane ee TACK 


ASSEMBLY, fastening, tacking, tagging opera- 
tions—in plant or shipping room—are 
speeded up and costs cut with Model T-1 





HANSCO tack Tacker. Drives Hansen T-head 
Tacks, 3/16-inch to 1/2-inch lengths. 


First of its kind to drive tacks, this unique 
device drives fast as you grip into hardest woods, 
thru thin metal or tin. Replaces 
ordinary tacks, brads and glue. Ex- ASKG4, 

FOLDER 


ecutives — plant superintendents— 
investigate! Request details. 


A-L.HANSEN'SS: *2 rexeornnel® 
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OVER THE 


EDITOR’S DESK | 


HE authors of this month’s articles 

perhaps need no introduction; all 

have contributed before. 

Foulke (page 5) is perhaps best known; 
pag a 

his fourteen financial ratios have been 


| used by many business men either from 


the pages of Dun’s Review or from the 
booklets in which they have appeared 
each year. Although he is not listed as 
one of the editors of this magazine he 
might well be; as a Dun & BrapsTREET 
executive who has a considerable con- 
tact with the policy determining prob- 


lems of important companies, his con- | 


tinuing advice and help contribute to 
the publication’s service. 


Four MontHs ago Dr. Jules Backman 
told of England’s price control ma- 
chinery; this month’s nine-page sum- 
mary of what Canada has done in this 
direction (pages 11-19) results from 
continuing and intensive study that fits 
in with his teaching responsibilities at 
the New York University School of 
Commerce. His research has resulted 
in much that is helpful on price control 
including, Adventure in Price Fixing, 
Government Price Fixing, and studies 
for the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., and the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 


Back of Burton Bigelow’s comments 
on what should be done with salesmen 
when there’s nothing to sell (page 20) 
is experience in selling itself, as an ad- 
vertising manager, as a sales manager, 
and as the head of his own sales man- 
agement consultant organization. He 
is the author of a three volume work, 
The Knack of Selling More, as well as 
a frequent contributor to American 


and Canadian magazines. 


In tHe January number author 
Foulke will return again with “Finan- 
cial Management Problems in a War 
Economy,” a thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of the effects on company financial 
problems of what is happening in in- 
dustry today. Indeed, readers may ex- 
pect to see his name frequently for the 
next few months; there is being plan- 
ned a series that is a very happy by- 
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When Is A Bankrupt 


B Not A Bankrupt? 





This is a serious question to every 
business and credit executive. There 
is a variety of answers, depending 
upon circumstances. You will find 
them in 


The New, Concise 


HANDBOOK ON 
BANKRUPTCY 


By A. Lincoln Lavine, A.B., L.L.B., J.D. 





The provisions for Corporate Re- 
organization and for Arrangements 
contained in the new Bankruptcy | 
Law have completely revolutionized 
the handling of insolvencies. It is 
important that business men under- 
stand the revised and expanded | 
statute. The Handbook, just off | 
the press, makes it clear. Order 
| | copies promptly for everyone in 
your organization concerned with 
credit matters. 

276 pages with all official forms. 


$2.75 postpaid in U. S. A. 











PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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A Quiet Place 
fo Telephone— 
Even in the 
Noisiest Shop 


If you have trouble hear- 
ing on your shop phones 
because of noise, install a B 
Burgess Acousti- " urgess Patents 
This remarkable booth gives you a “‘zone of quiet” 
that makes telephoning easy. Patented, sound- 
absorbent walls soak up all factory noise. There are 
no doors because no doors are needed. : ‘ 

Hundreds of these doorless booths are in daily use 
in all kinds of factories. Easy to keep clean—no 
maintenance. Send the coupon below for illustrated 
booklet and prices. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 





Mfd. under 





Burgess Battery Company, Acoustic Division ; 
564 i 


H - Huron St., Chicago 1 
]_ Send free booklet on BurgessAcousti-Boothand 4 
how it makes telephoning easy in noisy places, 4 
t i 
 Name.-...--.---------------------- 1 
I I 
q Ferm Name..........sccecccee-o----- P| 
, ea ee ee a H 


BURGESS ACOUSTI-BOOTH 
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NEWS FOR 
SALESMEN 


Salesmen like to read fast minute news 
of their sales territories. Here's a publi- 
cation that gives them meaty and up-to- 
date information about sales Opportunities 


in every community they Visit. 


The new January 1942 edition, published 
in convenient pocket size, should be the 
companion of every travelling man. 


You can obtain a list of state editions from the nearest office of 
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product of Dun & BrabsTREET’s one- | } 
hundredth anniversary. If plans work 
out, there will appear a summarization 


of the history of credit institutions in 


this country since its settlement; one 





result of Mr. Foulke’s research for his 
book, The Sinews of American Com- 


merce, an anniversary volume. 


A manugacturer of plywood writes 
that the price increase shown for Doug- 
las Fir Peeler Logs and Plywood in 
“Price Control—Here and Now” is dis- 
turbing to persons in the industry be- 
cause it shows a larger percentage of 
increase than Douglas Fir Plywood 
manufacturers made. 

He says: “While the increase in price 


by this company on some items varies | 


over that of others, the average produc- 
tion centers in the panel of finished 
thickness in a Sound 2 Sides grade. 
Taking the 48-inch width, the price in 
June 1940, was $41 and the price on 
August 1, 1941, was $46.05, an increase 
of $5.05, or an increase of 12.3 per cent 


over the price in effect on June 1, 1940.” 


For readers who wish more data 
about the Regional Trade Barometers 
there are available: (1) the index fig- 
ures by months since January 1928, cor- 
rected for seasonal variations and un- 
corrected; (2) “The Regional Trade 
Barometers—Construction and Use”; 
(3) “How Consumer Purchases Vary 


with the Seasons in 29 Regions”; (4) a | 


list of the counties in each of the 29 re- 


gions, and (5) a list of cities of 25,000 
population or over with regional loca- 


tion and retail sales. 
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Sales in MILLIONS... 
Capital in THOUSANDS 


The record of *Harwood Manufacturing 
Co.’s growth from 1935 to 1940 is 


another success story for Open Account 
Financing. 

At the close of 1935, the year's opera- 
tions were summed in these figures: 


Working Capital... .$ 9,735 
AIOMES Attar dvaea vers 670,065 
Tae Sk sn es 10,357 
PRG AG ict 


The executives realized that potentially 
larger volume was in the offing . . . but 
didn’t see how it could possibly be handled 
with such meager working capital. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
entered the picture at this point. In an 
interview, one of our officers demonstrated 
the possibility of increased capital leverage 
through Open Account Financing... 
showed how money tied up in their 
receivables and inventory, could be 
released at will and re-employed at once. 

It started as a trial. It became a fixed 
financing policy. 


Five years later, December 31, 1940, 
and the financial reading was: 


Working Capital ...$ 37,335 
GUM. ccc teeres Le 
Wee Weetle 2. ss 2s 10,015 
Profits ..ecce0e+ 28,655 


Sales doubled; working capital and 
net worth nearly four times as large; 
PROFITS multiplied almost twenty times. 

It would have been impossible for this 
company, with a comparatively modest 
capital, to handle $1,500,000 annual 
volume, without a flexible financial pro- 
gram. In this case, our service certainly 
proved its worth. 

Oo * ok OK 

Is your problem anything like this? 
Are you bothered by uncertainty as to 
future money rates? Will you be able to 
obtain funds, on either short or long term 
notes, In amounts and at times when you 
need them? Our service assures you of 
dependable stability. Let us help plan a 
program for you. No obligation. Simply 
write Dept. DR. 


*A factual case from our records. The figures can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’”’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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ArTicLes are listed in this index by 


author, title, company, and subject, each 
entry referring to the issue date and page 
number. Broad subject headings are 
used; this is not a completely detailed 
subject index. 

As a guide to the inclusiveness or na- 
ture of the material indexed, the titles of 
major articles are printed in italic type, 
short items are indicated by an (s), photo- 
graphs that appear without extended text 
by (p), and views of cities shown on the 
covers by (c). 

In using this index it will be helpful 
to keep in mind the nature of the con- 
tents of Dun’s Review. The magazine 
deals with trends, tendencies, develop- 
ments, and legislation which are signifi- 
cant in their effect on the policies of 


businesses. It is planned to serve chief 
executives who must take into considera- 
tion the long-time influences of such 
forces. In each monthly number are 
articles by authorities in their fields or 
resulting from research activities. There 
also are monthly sections or departments, 
several of which summarize business 
statistical data. 

During 1941 three research projects 
were reported at length and are indexed 
under appropriate subject headings. The 
“Survey of Retail Operating Costs,” and 
“Fourteen Financial Ratios for 72 Indus- 
tries and Trades” include figures for many 
trades and industries; these individual 
lines of business are not indexed. Simi- 
larly in the surveys of defense created con- 
sumer purchasing power, the individual 


communities are not listed separately 
here: a “Finding List of Localities Af- 
fected” appeared on page 8 in March, 
page 57 in June, and page 79 in Novem- 
ber. 

Statistical series originally compiled by 
the publisher are subject indexed and can 
also be located easily in “The Regional 
Trade Barometers,” “Significant Business 
Indicators,” and “Analyzing the Record 
of Industrial and Commercial Failures.” 
Statistical data compiled by others are re- 
ported in “The Trend of Business,” 
“Through the Statistician’s Eyes,” and 
elsewhere; such data are indexed by sub- 
ject, but statistical sources are not listed 
in this index. Nor are the books which 
have been mentioned or reviewed listed 


here (see “The Business Bookshelf”). 
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Aviation Industry 
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Airplanes, Plastic Parts for (p)...... Nov. 50 
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Backman, Jules 
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ness Indicators 
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Radio Is—As Radio Advertising Does.. 
British Wartime Price Control.......... Aug. 8 
srooks-Skinner Company (S).......eee. Feb. 46 
Building Permit Values, Reported in Signi- 

ficant business Indicators 
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Massachusetts..........-. 
i Government — 7Twenty- 
nine Federal Lending « 
Nineteenth Century. 
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Customer Relations...... ( 


Manufacturing Corporation 
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Defense Contract Service, 


Defense Contracts 
Towns—and Others............ 


Credit Policies in a Defense 
Dollars and Consumer 


yo Re rer cor 
Localities Affected by Defense 
National Defense and the Corner Store. . 


Dollars and Consumer 
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Defense Savings Bonds, 
Department Store Sales, Reported in Trend 


Depressions—Post war 
angi for Industry, 
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Doane Products ye Rar 
Doc yo Films—Business Movie In- 
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Problems and Fair 
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Films, See Moving Pictures 
Finance, See Trend of Business 
Finance, Government Agencies—Twenty- 
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Health—14 Ratios for 72 Lines. Dee. 5 
Financial Statements (s).............. Dec. 43 
Finding Men for Defense Jobs........ -. July 5 
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Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
Agency—A. N. Baker Adyertising Agency, 
ie ee rn er eer Feb. 59 
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Wakefield, F. W., Brass Company, The 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 


Industrial Sites 

Duffy-Trowbridge Manufacturing Company 
Norfolk Advertising Board 

State of Indiana 


Insurance 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








Management Consultants 
Corrigan, Osburne & Wells, Inc. 


Office Equipment 

Acme Visible Records, Inc. 

Allen Wales Adding Machine Corporation 
American Automatic Typewriter Company 
Arabol Manufacturing Company, The 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Company, The 
Crane & Company 

Currier Manufacturing Company 
Detex Watchclock Corporation 
Dictaphone Corporation 

Dictograph Sales Corporation 
Domore Chair Company, Inc. 
Duophoto Corporation 

Ediphone, The. Thomas A. Edison, 
Flexrock Company 

General Electric Company 

A. L., Manufacturing Company 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Edward J., Filing Company 
Kidde, Walter, & Company, Inc. 
Merriam, G. & C., Company 

Photo Record Corporation 


Inc. 


Hansen, 


Joyce, 








Rhea, Greiner G Company 
Agency—Hathaway Ad~ -tising Service. . 
cocccccccses dan, 50 


Salvation Army, The 
seeeeesNov. 54, Dec, 46 


Santa Fe System Lines 
Agency—Stack-Goble Advertising Agency 
dugane hc abuse de nenes Jan. 48, May 52 


Service Recorder Company, The 
Agency—The Bayless-Kerr Co...Feb. 61 


State of Indiana 

Agency—Sidener and Van ey i Inec.... 
Plabade deans cautanen ‘eb. 52, Mar. 44 
Stern, Edward, & Company, Inc. 
Agency—The Lavenson Bureau......... 
itaceSa wae nadiamen ens Nov. 47, Dee. 45 


Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
Agency—The Carpenter Advertising Co... 
Garston July—4th Cover, Aug.—4th Cover 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt, Ine....... 
Apr, 42 & 43, May 46 & 47, June 32 & 33 


United Service Organizations 
wiatd's sewsiarere aeeiea eda -July 46, Sept. 42 
Universal Lithographing Company 

Agency—Paul Grant..... 
Feb. 56, Mar. 56, Apr. 


-Jan. 50, 
54, May 54, June 


59, July 49, Aug. 44, Sept. 45, Oct. 54 
Vital er 

eee ee ecvcccccccoccoeBeD. 60, Mar. 50 
Vogel-Peterson Company, Inc. 
Agency—Ross Llewellyn, Inc........... 
PROCES Jan. 50, Feb. 61, Mar. 56, May 57 
June 50, Aug. 46, Noy. 58, Dec. 49 


Wakefield, F. W., Brass Company, The 
Agency—Foster & Davies, Inc.. 
.-Feb. 61, Apr. 


54, Oct. 55, Noy, 52 


Wassell Organization 
Agency—Harold Marshall Advertising Co. 
Civondde dee awd TeUead Jan. 54, Apr. 50 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.... 
seeeeececeeesMar. 48, Apr. 41, May 44 
Wilson-Jones Company 

evantcacdueducaascareae cccccccees cune 59 


YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
Agency—tTerrill Belknap Marsh ——- 


eek ©. 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
Stern, Edward, & Company, Inc. 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company 
Universal Lithographing Company 
Vogel-Peterson Company, Ine. 
Wakefield, F. W., Brass Company, The 
Wassell Organization 
Westinghouse Electric 
Company 
Wilson-Jones Company 


& Manufacturing 


Publishers 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
Professional Publications, Inc. 
Rhea, Greiner & Company 

Vital Speeches 


Railroads 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Santa Fe System Lines 


The 


Specialties 
Folly Turkey Farm 











, S 
IMPORTANT 
THINGS 


TAREE ti 

: times today, 
the day when war was declared, I 
heard men say, “What’s the use, 
nothing seems important except the 
war.” But a national emergency is 
no excuse for slacking on the daily 
job. War there must always be 
against inefficiency, waste, injustice, 
and intolerance. The things that 
were important are still important. 


E D I v O 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 





You can get 


an A-1-a RATING on 
FACTS! 


wits Factpower is as important as manpower to Na- 
: tional Defense . . . and you can choose your own 
priority rating! 

In the forest of facts created by today’s all out 
efforts it becomes increasingly difficult to isolate the 
important from the trivial . . . hours may be spent 
searching a ream of records to locate a single essen- 
tial detail... or important facts may remain buried and 
result in costly slow-ups. 


SPOTLIGHTING FACTS 


Remington Rand, in co-operation with leading 
defense manufacturers and service executives, has 
developed plans for speeding and controlling the 
records of PRODUCTION, PROGRESS, PLANNING, 
INVENTORY, MATERIALS SCHEDULING, PRI- 
ORITIES, PROCUREMENT and PERSONNEL AD.- 
MINISTRATION ... plans that create control, elim- 
inate guessing. Bring to the surface hidden facts, pre- 
vent delays. Speed production, cut costs. 

Remington Rand’s ‘Machinery of Management” 
spotlights all the facts'—and is vital material for the 











maintenance of efficient service! Reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum is the time spent by executives in 
analyzing manufacturing conditions from ordering 
and raw materials to finished assemblies and shipping 
dates . . . decimated is the time spent in clerical super- 
vision .. . Clerical efficiency is, in a great many Cases, 
doubled . . . routines become routine—actions that 
should be automatic are automatic—nothing is left to 
chance, gamble, guesswork—/mportant facts can't be 
overlooked! 


REMINGTON RAND KNOWS THE 
ANSWERS TO YOUR RECORD PROBLEMS 


Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet equipment and KAR- 
DEX Visible Systems of Control serve in all defense 
industries. For some company somewhere we've un- 
doubtedly helped solve the record problem most vex- 
ing to you today. Too, we probably have a printed, 
illustrated educational release that supplies the full 
story in an easily read and digested fashion. Write us 
today about your most pressing record problem. Let 
us prove to you we can “deliver the goods”! Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. Branches Everywhere. 




















! Hebps America Get Keady! 


REMINGTON RAND 











WE STRIVE TO BUILD 
THE WORLD'S BEST 
ADDING MACHINES 


AND OUR USERS 
BELIEVE WE DO 


ALLEN W@W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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